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Cuaprer XIX. 
DOWN AMONG THE BAD MEN. 


‘¢ (\NLY to die! It is not, after all, so difficult. Only to die. Have I 

not heard, over and over again, the man in Hamlet slowly mouth- 

‘ing out the poet’s magnificent reflections on the easiness of death? 
Yes ; who would bear all this wretchedness and misery when the quietus 

offers itself at once in the shape of a bare bodkin? The Romans used 

to throw themselves on their swords. Could I throw myself on this 

half-blunted vilely-forged cutlass? Psha! I might as well attempt to 

cut my throat with a pedlar’s razor. It is bad enough to have one’s 

neck half sawn through with a leathern stock, without hacking and hew- 
ing at it with this rusty ploughshare. Ah! if I had but one of my 
Sowar’s swords far away—the keen glittering blade in its wooden 

scabbard, the sword that, like Saladin’s, would divide a veil cast upon 

it, or cleave a down-cushion in twain. How many years is it since I read 
the Talisman? I remember: it was atschool. Lowman, the usher, lent 
it me. I think I lent the poor fellow five shillings in return, for he was 
. desperately poor, and we were always laughing at his torn elbows and 
great ragged collars. ‘Cocky Lowman’ we called him, from his one 
eye that used to look round the corner. I wonder where he is by this 

time. Happier than I am, Heaven help me! Dead perhaps. Only to 
die! Number one hundred and three went off last night, quietly and 
calmly as a lamb, and gently murmuring about his mother in Heaven. 
It was consumption. La poitrine, as the Chirurgeon-Major called it. 

His mother, ay, his mother! We found her portrait in a locket hung 
round his neck, when the infirmier came to put the linceul on him. I 
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am forgetting my own language. And yet the young ruffian was here 
but last night, and had committed, the commissary said, two murders. 
His mother :—and mine? ; 

“T am hale and strong, and absolutely relish the abominable victuals 
they give us, just as I used to do in our old bivouac days. Wretched 
and forlorn as I am, I find myself counting the minutes to dinner, and 
then again to my pipe, and the cabaret, and the dominoes. Will it end, 
I wonder, in my becoming a callous ruffian like that villanous old Le 
Camus? Perhaps. I might cease then to Think. 

“ But only to die! If I could only die! How does a man set about 
blowing his brains out? There are pistols enough to be had. But could 
I kill the Secret as well as myself? Ah, Florence Armytage, Florence 
Armytage! if I had you here, I would show you that the companionship 
of these wretches has made me as desperate as they, and either you or I 
should perish, but there should be an end now and for ever to our infer- 
nal compact. 

“The woman says she loves me. ‘Love me in return,’ she never 
ceases to write; ‘give me but one little word of love, and riches, freedom, 
happiness, shall be yours.’ Yes, freedom, and riches, and happiness, and 
a fiend fora helpmate. I cannot even bring myself to lie to her. I 
detest, I abhor her too much. 

“J am hidden from the world, and have no country and no name. 
Dominique Cosson, Frére laique of the Marist Fathers of Good Works 
at Hoogendracht, or Francois Vireloque of the Hulks, Belleriport, it is 
all one. ‘To-morrow it may please her to give me a new alias, and to 
conceal me under some fresh disguise. What if I broke the oath she 
extorted from me? What if I defied her to do her worst? Ah! that 
worst. Father, mother, brethren, honour, position, and fame, would be 
all sunk in one great gulf of ruin and dishonour.: Can my father have 
been as insane, as guilty, as would appear from those fatal papers? How 
did she become possessed of them? Would their production have the 
blasting result she predicted? I dare not hope otherwise. It must be 
so. The lighted match is in my hand, and one spark would set our 
house in a blaze. 

“For how many years has that woman been the curse of my life? If, 
when I came home first, I had gone straight to England, I might have 
avoided falling into her toils. But Fate ruled that I was to tarry in Paris, 
to know her, and become her slave. Am I wholly guiltless either? Did I 
never fan the flame of her wretched love? Have I ever been false, even 
for a moment, even in thought, to the woman who gave me her heart, 
and who should now be my bride? What is she doing now? Where is 
she? To her I am dead—dead and buried. Has she forgotton me? 
Has she ever felt erief at my loss? Is it assuaged now, and is she in- 
tent on becoming another man’s wife? A strange girl! I dare not 
doubt the love she professed for me. I admire, I esteem, I revere her ; 
but do I love her as I should? Was there not always something austere 
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and frigid about her that repelled me when I would have grown fond? 
Her letters were as haughty as she herself was. Lovers talk nonsense. 
She never did. She never responded to one word of endearment; and 
when she subscribed herself as ‘with sincere affection,’ it was as though 
she had stated herself to be my ‘ obedient servant.’ 

“Ts this to be the end of my miserable life? Are there any more 
scenes wanting to complete the drama of sorrow? Will despair pass 
from sullenness to desperation? and shall I have at last the despicable 
courage to kill myself? I should not be the first guardian of this pest- 
house who had made an end of his intolerable captivity. Did not Le 
Camus tell me about Briffard, my predecessor, who, months ago, hanged 
himself in asaw-pit? He had been a garde-chasse,—a game-keeper,—and 
had shot a poacher dead. Even the sulky and morose comrades he had 
here avoided and mistrusted the man upon whose hands there was 
blood. He had never been punished for his crime, nay, had received 
reward—such as it was—for an act of ‘ courageous devotion,’ as the Pro- 
cureur Impérial called it; but he was none the less a pariah and an out- 
cast. The poacher whom he had slain left a wife and children. The 
woman, his widow, used to make a journey to Belleriport every Easter 
and every New Year,—she had to come over a hundred miles on foot, 
poor woman,—and wait for Briffard at the dockyard-gates, and show him 
her dead husband’s shirt, with the bloody rent in the breast where his 
slugs had entered, and solemnly curse him. Easter and New Year, 
New Year and Easter, she never missed. The convicts used to call the 
doomed man Cain. Like Cain, his punishment was greater than he 
could bear, and one day he hanged himself. The shop where he bought 
the rope is close to the cabaret. I pass it every day. He wanted the 
halter, he said, fora dog. It was for himself. The commissary never 
liked Briffard. He told him one day that it was only through a lucky 
accident that he did not wear a brand on his shoulder and irons on his 
ankles. The manner of his death was an excuse for denying military 
honours to his funeral. ‘Military honours?’ Yes; they go through 
that mockery even with a dead garde-chiowrme. We are supposed to 
form part of the armed force, and to be under les drapeaux de l'état— 
the banners of the State; its upas-tree, rather. 

“T have not killed a man as Briffard did; yet he could not have been 
wretcheder than I am. A phantom continually haunted him, it was 
said—the ghost of the poacher he had shot. I too am haunted, by 
the phantom of Myself. My own phantom! A strange one to be pur- 
sued by. I see myself rich and prosperous, and caressed. Coming 
home to a feast of love and happiness. Poor men were envious of me 
even while they flattered. Mothers intrigued and fawned, and strove to 
palm off their daughters upon one who was heir to so many thousands a 
year. Thousands a year! How long is it since I had any money? 
How I hunger for the paltry copper dole a day which is allotted to me 
for my hangman’s office! Thousands a year! I have not five francs in 
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the world. I used to buy watches and jewellery, horses, fine clothes, 
—every imaginable luxury. I betted, I played at cards. I have scat- 
tered handfuls of rupees. Now I am glad enough to have sufficient 
pelf to buy an extra half-ounce of tobacco, a dram of absinthe, or two 
sous-worth of fried potatoes. 

“T should be better off as a convict. The degraded brutes who shared 
my punishment might sympathise with, or perhaps admire me, were my 
crime great enough. The active principle would be at work. I should 
have work to do, punishment to elude by craft; an escape perhaps to 
plan, a term to my torture to anticipate. I have known even those con- 
demned for life indulge in hopes of some fortuitous deliverance, through 
the accession of a king, through a fire, a pestilence, a revolution, a 
hundred other accidents. For me there is no hope. A garde-chiourme 
has no friends. We are always grumbling and disputing among our- 
selves, and seeking to curry favour with the commissary by denouncing 
one another for neglect of duty. The townspeople avoid and abhor us; 
not the pettiest tradesman or tavern-keeper will trust a garde-chiourme. 
The soldiers are chary of drinking or smoking with us; and the sailors 
of the men-of-war in port make no secret of their contempt and dislike 
for men whose duty it is to keep guard over galley-slaves; and every 
garde-chiourme knows that he is surrounded by hundreds of bitter foes, 
all chained as they are, who hate him, who curse him in their hearts, and 
who would take his life, if they could, as though it were a dog’s. 

“There, I will think no more, or I shall gomad. Mad! it would be 
a luxury, a relief, for one’s wits to turn: I should not dwell upon the past 
then ; I should have a new world—all wild and unreal as it might be—to 
dwell in. But my mind seems as unclouded as my body is strong. I am 
not to go mad, nor to die yet awhile. But how long is this horrible While 
to last?” 

e 

Now these words were neither spoken nor written, nor, all loose and 
fragmentary as they may seem, were they uttered even with the coher- 
ence that I have given them. They came and went, and crossed each 
other’s path in straggling and capricious order. They rose up unbidden, 
and departed unawares. They were the inner speech—the thoughts that 
coursed through the brain of the man known as Francois VIRELOQUE, 
as, in coarse and clumsy garb and awkward forage-cap, he slouched to 
and fro on his beat in the dockyard of Belleriport. 

It was a glorious summer noon, and the sky one blaze of sunshine. 
Not till you had blinked and winked and rid yourself of your first bedaz- 
zlement, and shaded your eyes with your hand, could you discover that 
the heavens were not all Sun, but that away from the great orb there 
stretched a boundless arch of deep azure. There were no clouds, no mists, 
no fogs, nor smoke below, either of marsh or of man’s making ; nothing 
but God’s sky, and in the midst of it God’s Eye looking down upon 
the folly and wickedness and cruelty of His children. What millions, 
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billions, trillions of francs and centimes had there not been spent here 
within two centuries ! what giant buildings erected, what cunning schemes 
of man’s ingenuity perfected, what triumphant monuments of his industry 
achieved! and all for what? One half the great work done had been 
for the carrying out of the great trade of Murder. Saw-pits and rope- 
walks, forges and block-cutting machines, powder magazines and pro- 
vision stores, great piles of seasoned timber, great pyramids now of cannon- 
balls, now of tar-barrels, armouries and warehouses full of clothes and 
munitions,—what were they all for? Not for the comfort or improvement 
of mankind, but for the equipment of huge war-ships, that were to deal 
forth fire and destruction into other war-ships, merely because they carried 
flags of other colours, and were manned by creatures of another race. 
These scores of great guns so admirably adjusted, so exquisitely mounted, 
which the foundries and wheelright’s shop turned out with ceaseless 
activity, what were they for but to make murder swifter and easier? 
Those stalwart men-of-war’s men who rowed ashore, with spruce captains 
and lieutenants, all cocked-hats and gold-lace, sitting in the stern-sheets, 
were taught to call their profession a glorious one. What was its end? 
Slaughter. Those trim surgeons, with their long surtouts and instrument 
cases covered with shagreen, trotting to and fro between ships and hos- 
pitals, had only learnt the merciful art of healing to cure the hideous 
gashes and maimings inflicted by those with whom they dined at mess 
and smoked cigars day after day. It was handy-dandy, give and take ; 
the Doctrine of Compensation, forsooth. The State paid one set of men to 
smash their fellow-creatures’ legs and arms, and then paid another set of 
men to mend them, and pays them still, elsewhere than at Belleriport. It 
is all right and proper, no doubt; and to call war murder, and to maintain 
that the massacre of human beings by broadsides or by bayonet-charges, 
whole crews and whole battalions at a time, is a hideous and enor- 
mous sin, and one that in the end Heaven will judge and Heaven 
will punish, is to be sneered at as a sentimentalist, or scouted as a 
visionary. There were no iron-cased frigates, no Armstrong or Dahl- 
green guns ten years ago, but there were plenty of ships with plenty 
of guns that would kill well enough when fired off. The rudest and 
most uncivilised nations have from the earliest times found little diffi- 
culty in hacking~ and hewing their enemies. It is all right and 
proper, I suppose and repeat, and glory is to be glory till the end 
of the chapter. If I hide behind a hedge waiting for my foe, and, 
catching him in the nick of time, send a bullet through his head; if I 
beat out his brains with a hammer, or drug his posset with strychnine,— 
it is murder before the law. The jury put their heads together ; the judge 
shakes his, and writes sus. per coll. against my name in the calendar; 
and I belong thenceforth to the ordinary, and the sheriff, and the hang- 
man, who, after I have been exemplarily strangled, sells my clothes to 
Madame Tussaud. Miscreant that I am! hasten to get me a niche in 
the Chamber of Horrors between Hocker and Mrs. Manning. But if I 
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hide behind a hedge, and am dressed in a smart tunic and shako; if I pick 
off, not one, but twenty enemies, against whom I have no grudge, and 
never saw them probably in my life before; if I march across the open, 
and with drums beating and colours flying allow other people, equally 
strangers to me, to have a chance of blowing my brains out; if I point a 
cannon towards a town, and load and fire it, and send so much lead or so 
many jagged pieces of iron so many thousand paces to kill, for aught I 
know, besides my so-called “enemies” (whom I don’t know from Adam), 
the patriarch of eighty, the new-made bride, nay, perhaps the babe that 
is unborn; if I dash into a river on horseback, and meeting another 
mounted man cleave him to the chine with a sword, or batter in his skull 
with the butt-end of a carbine, and having taken from him a silk rag 
tied to a pole, ride away rejoicing,—all this is not Murder : it is Courage, 
heroism, chivalry, glory; I am rewarded with titles, stars, crosses, free- 
doms of the City in golden boxes, diamond-hilted swords, and so much 
money for each limb I lose. They may hang up my portrait as a 
tavern-sign, and name a street, a bridge, or a boot, after me; my ulti- 
mate bourne on earth—for all that I may be laid in St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey—will still be Madame Tussaud’s, where, however, no 
extra sixpence will be paid to view my effigy. I shall herd among the 
heroes, and be admired with Napoleon the Great and the Emperor 
Alexander’s gigantic drummer. Again, and for the last time, I say that 
all this is perfectly right and proper, that war is no doubt a necessary 
evil, and that it is mere mawkish puling sentimentalism to decry glory 
and stigmatise as murderous the heroic achievements of the battle-tield. 
Of course ; but, for my part, I must express the opinion that society has 
been rather hard in modern times upon Cannibals. Why should we so 
loathe a poor Fiji-Islander or New-Zealander for making a meal of a 
fallen foe? If it be justifiable to slash and maim and carve and gird 
and thrust and burn and stab and wrench and grind and tear the life out 
of a man whom we never saw before, and who ltas never done us any 
manner of harm, why should it not be equally justifiable to cook and eat 
our enemy after we have killed him? 

Meanwhile the sun shone on the ships of war of the French Republic, 
—upon stately three-deckers, upon frigates armed en fldte, and slim cor- 
vettes, and stealthy sable war-steamers sliding in and out of port with an 
adder’s swiftness and sublety. The sun shone upon the tall three-deckers 
laid up in ordinary, with their sides painted dockyard drab, and their decks 
protected by awnings of blinding white; upon the boats cleaving the 
waters to and fro ;—some barges and lighters lading or unlading powder 
and provisions ;—some wherries, manned by the red-nightcapped convicts, 
a seafaring garde-chiourme steering; some the smart gigs and launches of 
the war-ships, with crews strong and well-clad enough, but on whom an 
English jack-tar at Portsmouth or Plymouth could not have helped looking 
with a kind of amused astonishment. A French man-o’-war’s man is in 
outward appearance a compound between Mr. T. P. Cooke in Blach-eyed 
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Susan and the rider of a “ trick act” in a circus. He is a brave fellow 
without doubt, and can handle his cutlass and boarding-pike in the most 
approved manner ; but still he gives the spectator the impression of being 
far more accustomed to eaw sucrée than to salt water. He is such a dandy ; 
he is so theatrical. His whiskers have such a boulevard cut ; his shirt and 
jacket and straw-hat such a bal-masgué fashion. He is the descendant 
of the old French Sea-kings,—of the Jean Barts and Duguay Trouins, 
—who shall gainsay it? He would have cheered lustily when the Vengeur 
didw’t go down with the tricolour of the Republic one and indivisible 
flaunting at the main; but what are we to say to a man-o’-war’s man 
who wears a red stripe down each leg of his trousers ? 

As the sun shone upon Belleriport,—upon its forts and ships and sol- 
diers and sailors and convicts,—so had it shone long before Republic and 
Empire, and far into the days of the Bourbon monarchy. Up yonder creek 
rotted one of the ancient galleys of Louis the Fourteenth’s time—galleys 
which made their last appearance in warlike life at the battle of La Hogue 
—galleys which, when felons were scarce, had seen chained to their oars 
Turks and Arabs taken from the piratical cruisers of Tunis and Sallee, and 
forced into slavery, as a retaliation for the captivity of Christians among 
the fierce powers of Barbary. High and dry in the mud was the dis- 
mantled hull of a hundred-and-twenty-gun ship which, completely armed 
and equipped, the town of Belleriport had offered to Louis the Sixteenth 
on his wedding-day ; while by her side, and sinking daily deeper into 
the ooze, were the crazy timbers of a little schooner that had done good 
service in the times of the American war; for she had taken—so old men 
said—Rochambeau and Lafayette across the Atlantic, and brought the 
printer philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, back as ambassador to the court of 
the most Christian king. More than this, she had once borne the flag of a 
famous filibuster, and every old sailor in Belleriport boasted of the days 
when the Bonhomme Richard went up the Frith of Forth with Paul Jones. 

Forts! there were forts every where. Not a cask of pitch, not a coil 
of rope, not a heap of rusty anchors, not a crane or pair of towering 
sheers for lifting ships’ masts, but seemed protected by a shining granite 
wall bristling with cannon. Not to speak of the great fortresses loom- 
ing far out to sea, cutting the blue waters at all kinds of eccentric 
angles, and surmounted every one of them by the tricolour lazily flap- 
ping in the hot air. Not to speak of the huge outer fortifications sur- 
rounding dockyard and convict prison, with a preposterous vandyked 
collar of moats and earthworks. Not to speak of the hoary old chateau, 
built by Francis the First, which defended the entrance to the mercantile 
port—a tower, venerable and picturesque, which stranger artists often 
came to sketch, and were as often warned off, or threatened with the 
terrors of the Maritime Prefect by stolid sentinels, who knew nothing of 
the fine arts, but whose rigorous consigne it was to prevent any one 
making plans of the fortifications of Belleriport. 

The town, its port, and warehouses, for it still possessed considerable 
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commercial importance, lay to the left of the garde-chiourme as he slouched 
on his beat. He could look down on the narrow streets, the tall white 
houses and green blinds, the littered quays that were odorous with tobacco 
and coffee, and seemed sticky with sugar. Far away in the remote dis- 
tance were more white houses and green blinds, standing in the midst of 
orange and fig groves. But no mountain range closed up the distance. 
For scores of miles on every side behind Belleriport stretched the red, 
arid, burnt-up country of the South, treeless, houseless, and hedgeless, 
only relieved here and there by dusky patches of some vegetation, so 
dry and stunted-looking that travellers stared with amazement when 
they were told that these patches teemed with olives and with grapes. 

Still sweltered Francois Vireloque, the garde-chiourme, in his uniform 
suit of coarse woollen, and thoughts came over him of the cool linen 
garb and shady pith-hat he used to wear in the scarcely hotter East far 
away; of his day-dawn rides, when the breeze came refreshingly when 
the sun was up; of tiffin and iced drinks and bottled beer, and Manilla 
cheroots ; and then his thoughts went back, and reverted to English sum- 
mer evenings, and deep pools among the alders, whither he and his school- 
mates came to bathe. What was that boy’s name who came to such 
grief because he could not swim? What an awful moment was that 
when he was seized with the agonies of cramp, and was only saved from 
sinking by his foot clutching with convulsive energy at some tall weeds! 
What a lucky escape it was! He remembered the pool, the alders, the 
pollards, the legend of the old water-rat that was said to dwell there, 
that had fangs long and yellow and hooked, that darted out of his hole 
sometimes as the boys were undressing and made them shudder, and was 
said to have such a horrible appetite for the legs of children of tender 
years. It was a perilous pool indeed; for it was on the ground of a 
farmer who continually muttered dire threats concerning trespassing, 
and pursued timid boys with a stock-whip until he had hunted them 
down, and forced them, trembling, to give their names, that he might 
report them to the Doctor. But he never did so report them, and con- 
tented himself with “danging” them; and they bathed in his pool and 
ate his apples, but gave a wide berth to his great bull that guarded 
the orchard from the adjoining meadow, as the dragon guarded the 
Hesperides, and by a sudden rush and feint—but was it a feint ?—of 
butting would often force the biggest and bravest boy to drop a whole 
capful of ruddy-cheeked pippins. Dried up for ever, O garde-chiourme! 
is that pool. The hole of the water-rat, the long-toothed vermin itself, 
would be welcome here, where every outlet is guarded, where every chink 
and cranny is stopped. That gray old rascal with his cunning eye! 
See! there are seven hundred rascals, old and young, and clothed in gray, 
toiling on the great digue,—the breakwater,—which lies, a giant bar of 
granite, glistening diamond-like, across the harbour, that mocks nature 
and makes a false horizon. 

The orange and the myrtle groves have sweet odours, they say. They 
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were plentiful outside this Tartarus, but their scent never passed beyond 
the high stone walls. In their lieu came the sickening smell from the 
basin in the town where the merchant-ships lay moored ; a smell that 
was overpowering, and almost dense enough to be felt and cut asunder. 

It was noon, and a clock struck, the great clock of the yard, followed 
by a score ofill-conditioned horologes from the churches and public build- 
ings in the town, and that seemed to whine and grumble while they pro- 
claimed the hour. And then the great bell of the dagne began to toll. 
It was for no man’s death. It was only for dinner. 

Such a dinner! The felons came trooping from their labours, 
scrambling over piles of wood, clumsily clambering from boats, clanking 
along in their chain-gangs. The guards followed them up closely, making 
their canes felt if the wretches straggled or exchanged any conversation. 
It was Francois Vireloque’s duty to be last; and last he slouched into 
the inner yard of the bagne,—they had to pass through half a dozen ere 
they reached their refectory,—and saw each heavy gate locked by the 
porte-clefs after him. 

Such a dinner, and such a dining-room! It must be granted that 
the repast was an al fresco one; for between the four white walls of the 
prison-yard the fierce sun poured down its wrath on the creatures con- 
demned to dine without shade. The sun made so many blazing lakes of 
a series of huge tubs filled with Heaven knows what sickening hell-broth 
of herbs and hot water; only I know that large marigolds floated on 
the surface, and that here and there a bone with a scrap of gristle at- 
tached to it bobbed up and down, and that the whole distilled a rank and 
acrid perfume. Each convict as he entered the yard took a tin pannikin 
from a rack, and a lump of black bread from a basket, over which a garde- 
chiowrme kept guard. Then if he belonged to mess number one, he went 
to tub number one, and if to mess number two, to the corresponding tub, 
and there fell to like a wild-beast. I say like a wild-beast—or rather 
like some caged hyzena that yells and crunches over his shin-bone of 
horse-flesh. The creatures crowded round the tubs, and fought and cursed 
for places. The weakest went to the wall; the timid criminal had his 
lump of bread wrenched from him by the stronger hands of the athletic 
scoundrel. Some positively bit at one another, or shuffled their chained 
legs against them to gall their sides. They baled canfuls of abomina- 
tion from the seething slough that was called soup; they splashed and 
scalded one another, now in horse-play, now in spite ; they screamed over 
a chance piece of flesh, and battled for it till their callous hands were 
slippery ; they licked the precious drops of grease that had fallen on their 
sleeves; and when from time to time some fiercer contest than ordinary 
over a meaty bone converted the scramble into a fray, the guards swooped 
down upon them, and beat them off with their badines. 

_ “Pretty animals, n’est-ce pas, mon gars?” was the observation of le 
Sieur le Camus to his comrade Vireloque. “You would not see aemore 
charming sight in the Jardin des Plantes at feeding time.” 
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“They are not like human beings,” his companion said. 

“ Ma foi ! they are like just what they are. A forcat is a forcat. Tn 
this place, my friend, one grows only to care for the stricte nécessaire, 
and their soup and bread is all in all to them. After all, shall we not 
velish our gamelle of haricoes when ces messieurs have dined? My 
stomach says yes unmistakably. See, the repast is at an end. ‘Lhe 
lambs are going to drink.” 

About eight minytes had been allowed for this tub-diet, and every 
one of them was by this time empty. The convicts were called off by 
the tap of a drum, and came crowding, with the same pannikins from 
which they had swallowed their soup, to a species of stone bar, between 
which and some upright casks stood several gardes-chiourme, who had 
donned blue aprons over their uniforms. Here wine was served out to 
each felon—wine mingled with thrice its body of water, wine thick and 
muddy, of a vile livid colour, a viler smell, and vilest, most loathsome, 
most abhorrent taste of all, but still the residue, in some form or another, 
of some monstrous degeneration and perversion of the fermented juice of 
the grape. The wretches drank this hideous mixture as greedily as they 
had gnawed their bread and gulped their soup; then they were marched 
out again, clattering and clanking from yard to yard, into the open. 
About twenty minutes were allowed them—for “ recreation” —that is, they 
were permitted to stand still, without working, in the sun, or find what 
sheltering shade they could from pent-house roofs or behind logs of 
timber. And then they were driven to their toil again. A detachment 
was left behind in the prison, not to sweep up the fragments,—for not a 
scrap remained of the wolfish feed,—but to scrub the pannikins and sluice 
out the tubs with water. At six o’clock they would have their evening 
meal; no more soup, but another lump of bread, and another ration of 
the mixture of ink and cask-lees which was dignified with the name of 
wine. 

“And now,” said Le Camus, “it is time, I think, brother of mine, 
that we went to our own little ordinaire. I smell the haricoes at a dis- 
tance. ‘The fare of those brutes is coarse enough; and yet, putting on 
one side a morsel of beef, we dine scarcely better than they do. Better, 
we often dine worse; for a poor fellow of a garde-chiowrme has often 
nothing but his pay to depend upon, and that will only get him his pipe 
and his goutte beyond his rations, whereas those among ces messtctur's 
who have money may feed as sumptuously as though they were at the 
Trois Fréres Provencaux, instead of here en Provence.” 

“ Feed sumptuously !” repeated Francois Vireloque. “ Of what use can 
money be to them, strictly guarded and narrowly watched as they are?” 

“ Q scarcely fledged and thoroughly unsophisticated garde-chiourme:” 
Le Camus said, with a sneer, “were you born yesterday, that you 
do not know that money is of use every where? Shut me up in a rock, 
and keep me there for three centuries, like a toad, but put a billet de 
banque beside me; lay me in my grave, but put a sackful of five-franc 
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pieces beside me,—and I will find out a way to turn them to good 
account.” 

“But what is the use of money to a convict chained to another, who 
at any moment may betray him?” 

“The rich are not betrayed; it is only when one grows poor that 
treachery steps in to sup us up. Did you observe, among: those brawling 
gangs howling and squabbling over the buckets, certain groups that kept 

close together that were very still and quiet, and that seemed by no 
means anxious to dip their pannikins into the soup?” 

“T did. What then?” 

“Well, to every one of those groups were scouts and outlying pickets, 
who were fed by lumps of bread, pinches of tobacco, or a gros sous or 
two, to give warning of the coming of some sharp-eyed garde-chiourme 
among us. In every one of those groups there was feasting going on. 
I tell you, we have those among our convicts who dine every day on 
white bread, on cold roast fowl, and Lyons sausage; who have ripe figs 
and peaches, and rich fromage de Brie, the rascals; and wash all down 
with choice burgundy or genial cognac.” 

“Whence do they procure these luxuries ?” 

“How should I know,” the elder gaoler answered, shrugging his 
shoulders. “They have money, that is enough. Perhaps the sailors 
from the ships, perhaps the free shipwrights or labourers in the dockyard, 
bring them these little delicacies. We gardes-chiourme are too closely 
watched to carry provisions for them, or to take bribes. Is it notso? The 
sergeant has his eye on us; the commissary has his eye on us; and then 
not one of us can make sure but that his comrade may bea spy. All I 
know is, that not a day passes but some convict is placed au cachot for 
being in possession of tobacco; that scarcely a week elapses without 
another getting the bastinado for being drunk. When we discover them, 
they are punished of course; when they are not discovered, they eat and 
smoke and drink and enjoy themselves much more than we do. But 
they must have the five-franc pieces, my brother. Woe be to the convict 
who has no money.” 

“Will money help them to escape?” 

“Chut! you are venturing upon forbidden ground. On ne parle pas 
@évasion du bagne de Belleriport. Your English friend tried to escape 
only last week, you remember, and was retaken in scaling the very last 
of the walls. A nice dose of the corde goudronnéc he would have had, 
but that an imbecile of a sentinel shot him through the back, and sent 
him to the hospital. I don’t think he will ever come out of it.” 

“Ts he worse ?” 

“Much worse this morning; but bah! Why waste words upon cette 


canaille. Hark! there is our “bell. It is time for us to go and eat our 
haricoes,” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


SISTER MARIE DES DOULEURS. 


THE sun was tired out with excess of wrath, and in a red rage 
had set, and gone to sleep. The slavish toil of the bagne was over, and 
the convicts lay by hundreds, in their dormitories, on the bare boards of 
shelving barrack-pallets. They were still chained. A slight uprising of 
the boards made their pillow; there was a scanty coverlet for each four 
men, and that was all. So they lay until one side was sore and bruised, 
and then turned over, until the other was as bruised and as sore. Mat- 
tresses could not be had even for money at Belleriport, though cushions 
and soft pads had been detected in being smuggled in sometimes for 
villains of wealth. At either end of these vast dormitories, ventilated by 
iron louvre casements, like those in the cooling room of a brewhouse, 
burnt with dim light a lamp of oil. Up and down the long lane between 
the rows of barrack-beds walked all night, but relieved at intervals, with 
drawn cutlass and pistols in his belt, a garde-chiourme. The convicts were 
either supposed to sleep soundly enough after the toils of the day not to 
have their dreams disturbed by the tramping of the watchman, or else 
authority in its wisdom did not care a centime whether their slumbers 
were broken or not. But for all the lanterns and the watchfulness of 
the guardians of the night, dark deeds were whispered, plots for escape 
hatched, dire schemes of revenge planned and matured. The seemingly 
chance clink of a fetter, as its wearer turned on his couch of distress; 
veiled a watchword. A tug at a coverlet became a signal. Men spoke 
in snoring, and shrouded secret intelligence in the incoherent babble of 
feigned sleep. Freemasons, there is a camaraderie, a Rosicrucian code 
among convicts, defying the acutest surveillance, the most lynx-eyed 
supervision, which we wot not of. So when the sun was down Francois 
Vireloque repaired to his usual cabaret outside the gates,—he was not on 
guard that evening,—and smoked his usual pipe, and drank his usual 
tumbler of wine. Drams of spirit were the ordinary stimulants with 
which the gardes-chiourme regaled themselves: but they took no incon- 
venient notice of their comrade’s abstinence. He was a sulky fellow, 
and had not come there for nothing; that was all they said. The dis- 
paragement mattered little; they were all well-nigh as sulky as he; and 
each man had doubtless as good reasons as Vireloque for being what he 
was. 

This evening there was a fcte at the cabaret. It was the festival of 
St. Somebody,—perhaps of St. Nicholas, patron of thieves,—but at any 
rate the mean little wine-shop of the Etoile qui file was en gogquettes. Very 
simple decorations sufficed to give it a festal appearance. There was 
some coloured calico about. There were some tallow candles stuck in 
sconces. There were some flowers in tin jugs, and an image of the saint 
in plaster of Paris. Double prices were charged for every thing. The 
landlady had a new cap, and the landlord was drunk. Individually, 
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these things were not, perhaps, out of the common way. In the agere- 
gate they made a capital féte. There were ladies to add to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening—ladies who danced, ladies who sang, ladies who, if 
the truth must be told, drank and smoked as vigorously as the male 
guests, and, when the festivities reached their apogee, mounted the 
tables, and bellowed in convivial ecstasy. It was difficult to say to what 
class of the community these ladies belonged. They were perfectly vir- 
tuous. There was not the slightest stain upon their reputation. They 
were not lorettes, grisettes, dames de la halle, or fleuristes. They were 
mostly of robust and athletic build, did not occasionally disdain a pea- 
jacket as an outer garment, knew well how to use their fists, and, better 
still, their tongues. It would not perhaps be libellous to hint that they 
were in some way connected with fish, and with the docks, and with 
carrying burdens, and generally with the commercial prosperity of 
Belleriport. 

With these ladies the gardes-chiourme danced in an ungainly and 
bear-like manner. Them too they treated to cassis and other cheap 
refreshments. With them they joined in ranting choruses, always end- 
ing with a “Tra! la! la!” ora “youp! youp! youp!” Every thing 
was very merry indeed; and the landlord, after proposing the health of 
Messieurs les gardes-chiourme in a few delirious words, sank exhausted 
by festivity into the midst of a wreck of broken bottles and battered tin 
jugs. The gaolers in the prison within could hear the sounds of the gay 
carols floating on the night air, and growled bitter complaints of their 
unlucky lot in not being able to join the, féte. 

Francois Vireloque sat aloof and smoked his pipe, as was his wont, 
thinking perhaps of some nautch he may have seen in the far East. 
When one of the Bayadéres of Belleriport twitted him upon his moodi- 
ness, he offered her refreshment, but declined to dance; and at last they 
forbore to tease him. The clock-hand pointed to nine, when he heard 
his name pronounced beside him. 

He turned and saw a little imp named Crapaudin, a shock-headed 
urchin, who was the orphan of a garde-chiourme mort sur le champ du 
devoir,—in other words, slain by a convict with whom he was struggling 
in the endeavour of the latter to escape,—and who was growing up the 
protégé and adopted child of the Devil’s regiment. He blacked the 
commissary’s boots; ran errands for Madame; fetched and carried to 
and fro; and looked forward to becoming one day a garde-chiourme, pro- 
vided always that his incorrigible propensities for lying and thieving did 
not insure him, at some time or another, gratuitous board and lodging 
for a term of years within the chiowrme itself as a convict. “JI a une 


Jigure de cour @assises,’ said the commissary of Crapaudin, meaning 


that he possessed what we might term a Central-Crimninal-Court coun- 
tenance. 

“ Garde-chiourme,” said this engaging youth to Vireloque, “you are 
wanted instantly inside.” 
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“Wanted! by whom?” exclaimed Frangois, rising. The blood 
rushed to his heart. The poor captive thought, perhaps, that his de- 
liverance was at hand. 

“ Wanted by Sister Marie des Douleurs. A rendezvous, oho! Nuns 
are fond of making appointments with fine young fellows such as you are. 
Car tu es bel homme, garde-chiourme.” 

“Silence, you little reptile!” cried Francois, “ or I’ll wring your neck. 
How dare you talk in that manner of the good sisters ?” 

“Oh yes, I daresay. Goodin the light. Bad in the light. I don’t 
like nuns. La n'est pas gai, les scewrs grises. At all events, she wants 
you immediately ; and if you don’t go, she’ll be sure to report you to the 
commissary.” 

“Where is the good sister, jackanapes ?” 

“ Jackanapes yourself. She is in the parloir of the infirmary. She 
is with the almoner. Perhaps they have been drinking hot wine toge- 
ther. Ah, que cest bon, le vin chaud! Say, M. le garde-chiourme, 
will you treat me to a glass of mulled ordinaire before you go?” 

“T will treat you to a sound cuff over the ears, you young monkey,” 
replied the moody man as he paid his reckoning. “ Stay, here are three 
sous. Spend them in drink, or in tobacco, or in gaming, or in any thing 
else you choose. Whatever it is, it will do you some harm, I am sure. 
I go to obey the sister’s order.” And so, buckling on his cutlass, he left 
the place. 

“Three sous!” cried Crapaudin, fingering the coins which had been 
flung to him. “That isn’t much; but it will buy something to wash 
out one’s windpipe with, won’t it, Mother Cayenne-pepper?” ‘The land- 
lady of the Etoile qui file was, from the fiery nature of her temper, gene- 
rally known among her guests by the nickname of “ La Mere Poivre 
rouge.” 

“« A-t-on jamais vu pareille vermine?” she exclaimed, pinching the 
boy’s ear, but not by any means indignantly. “ What will you have 
that will make you ill, pendard ?” she continued. “ We are en fcte, and 
you shall be treated.” Crapaudin was a favourite at the cabaret, and was 
indulged accordingly. 

Meanwhile the garde-chiourme strode with heavy footsteps towards 
the prison-gate, gave the password to the sentinel, and was admitted. 
He knew his way well enough about the place by this time; and, passing 
range after range of low barrack-buildings with penthouse roofs and 
heavily-grated windows, came at last to a square edifice standing alone, 
and looking very white and ghastly in the moonlight. ‘The windows, 
which were larger than the ordinary ones, were not grated, but protected 
from sill to lintel by a strong close wirework. 

The parloir was a bare whitewashed room, with no other decorations 
than a framed list of the rules of the infirmary and a plain wooden 
crucifix, and no other furniture than two long forms of unpainted deal. 
The first among the rules was alarming. “ Sera puni de la bastonnade,” 
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it ran, “tout forcat convaincu davoir feint une maladie.” Every con- 
vict detected in “malingering,” or simulating sickness, was threatened 
with the bastinado. 

A garde-malade,—a convict with a white apron and canvas sleeves 
over his prison dress, which gave him somewhat the air of a criminal 
cook,—was dozing on one of the benches, starting spasmodically now and 
then, either at the pricks of his evil conscience, or at the hardness of his 
resting-place. 

“Sister Marie wants me, number jive hundred,” said the garde- 
chiourme. “ Where is she ?” 

“She is in the dispensary,” the nurse replied. “ You can go there 
toher. Soshe said. Que Dieu lui soit bonne !” 

It was seldom that a pious aspiration was ever uttered save by the 
chaplain in that abode of crime and woe, yet the convict-nurse, who was 
otherwise a most villanous rascal to look at, seemed quite sincere as 
he bade Heaven bless Sister Marie. He was under a twenty years’ 
sentence for an atrocious crime; yet it is a fact that, as he spoke, he 
crossed himself. 

Francois Vireloque stepped as softly as he could to the door of an ad- 
joining apartment on the-ground-floor, and discreetly tapped thereat. 
It was opened by a Sister of Charity in the long, coarse, black robe with 
heavy sleeves and white-flapped cap and wimple of her order. She made 
the man a sign to enter, and went on compounding some medicament 
from the bottles and gallipots before her. 

The light from the oil-wick, swung in an ugly cresset from a chain, 
threw monstrous shadows from her robe and head-dress—shadows that 
eddied in black waves over the floor. Her busy hands went and came 
among the bottles and gallipots; otherwise her form was motionless as 
that of a statue. 

The garde-chiourme had doffed his cap, and stood motionless too, but 
in an attitude of patient respect, waiting to be spoken too. 

“What is your name, mon brave?” she asked, in a low sweet voice. 

“Francois Vireloque, good sister.” 

“So he said when he entreated me to send for you. You speak the 
English language ?” 

“Sufficiently well. I have been in England.” 

“Tt is well. You must wait a little. The almoner is with him now 
in the infirmary. He is not of our creed; but the Abbé’s prayers will 
not be thrown away. He is very penitent. We do not wish to convert 
him ; only to soothe his dying pillow.” 

She said this more to herself than to the man, and said it almost in 
a whisper. When she had finished her task, she sat down on a form 
like those in the parloir, and took out a little book, and read by the light 
of the swinging cresset full ten minutes, moving her lips meanwhile as in 
prayer. The garde-chiourme stole a furtive look at her. He had heard 
much of her good deeds, but had never seen her before. Her hair, poor 
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thing, had been ruthlessly cut off according to the grim usage, her eyes 
were cast down, her lips closed, her whole countenance composed in deep 
and earnest devotion; but Francois Vireloque could tell at once that the 
Sister of Charity was young and eminently beautiful. 

Of what avail were her soft lineaments and sweet quiet manner in this 
den? Of much, They made savage men meek and tender. They brought 
a spark—were it ever so slight—of the better feelings of humanity into 
minds seared and callous, into hearts harder than the nether millstone. 
They brought a sunshine into a place that was less shady than black as 
pitch with unutterable crimes and nameless horrors. They whispered 
the one divine word, Mercy, in the midst of a Babel of threats and execra- 
tions, of tle groans of misery, and the shrieks of despair. 

Six Sisters of Charity were permitted by the government to exercise 
their beneficent ministrations in the infirmary of Belleriport. Beyond its 
precincts, and those of the closely adjoining chapel, they never strayed 
Their errand had but one purpose—consolation. Of the labours, the 
crimes, the punishments of that dire place, they knew nothing ; they only 
knew that when the sick and suffering were brought to the infirmary, it 
was their blessed function to tend them night and day, and strive their 
utmost to heal them. Now it was a recaptured slave who had been badly 
wounded in his mad attempt at evasion, and had been brought to the 
hospital to die. Now it was some miserable wretch whose frame, from 
neck to loins, had been mangled by the tarred rope,—the infliction of which 
still goes under the name of the “ bastinado,”—and was sent to the infirmary 
to lie on his face, and groan and screech till lint and unguent had done 
their work, and his back was healed. And now it was some puny criminal, 
some effeminate villain,—for crime and bodily strength go not always 
together,—whose constitution had broken down beneath the hideous toil 
of the Grande Fatigue, and who was glad to crawl to the pallet of the 
infirmary to be rid of his chains and be peaceful for a while; and find 
Pity at last in the arms of a Sister of Charity, and of Death, the great 
pardoner of human sentences. 

Of the six sisters whose noiseless feet were ever on the move between 
the sick wards and the dispensary, four were elderly and wrinkled, two 
young and fair as she upon whom the garde-chiourme was looking. But 
Sister Marie des Douleurs was the youngest and the fairest, the kindest 
and the best. 

Anon there came down the stone staircase from above the almoner— 
the prison chaplain, a ruddy ecclesiastic, in orthodox soutane and rabat, 
a worthy soul enough, who did his duty, but could not help yawning 
sometimes as he did it. He had been so long the ghostly director of the 
scum of the earth. He had heard so many lies, so many false professions 
of repentance. He had the more justification in yawning to-night ; for 
was not his penitent a heretic, for whom, without recantation, the Church 
could do nothing ? 

He murmured as much to Sister Marie, and, saying that he must 
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have his supper, went away. Then the sister gravely beckoned to the 
garde-chiourme, and they went up-stairs together. 

The patient whom they were to visit was the convict Englishman. 
He was dying. He lay on his back, and from that quick, heavy, cease- 
less breathing, which came not from his lungs, but from his throat 
rather, there could be little doubt that the sands were first running down, 
and that his earthly career would soon be over. A convict-nurse stood 
by him, with a sponge dipped in some aromatic liquid, with which he 
occasionally bathed the temples of the moribund. An aide-chirurgien— 
for the Surgeon-in-Chief had given the case over, and had gone to play 
his evening game of billiards—was seated at a little table a short distance 
off. He too was accustomed to such scenes, and, to tell truth, was read- 
ing a novel. 

The sister and the garde approached the bed, and the former laid her 
hand upon the shoulder of the dying man. 

“Number five hundred and thirty,” she said, in her low soft voice, 
“T have brought the person to you whom you so much desired to see.” 

The breathing came quicker and heavier, the dull eyes opened ; but 
there was no response. 

“Call him by his name, sister,” the aide-chirurgien interposed. 

“T do not know his name, M. Cantagul,” Sister Marie replied. 

“Nor I scarcely. Stay, what was it the Commissary called him. 
Ah! I have it—Hugh.” 

At the sound of the name the Englishman started up in bed, and 
gazed about him with wild eyes. 

“Who wants me? who called Hugh?” he exclaimed in guttural 
accents. 

But dreadful sight as in his pallor and his death-sweat he was, the 
garde-chiourme looked well-nigh as fearful in the lamp-light. For every 
line of his face was convulsed by horror and amazement, as he kept mut- 
tering, 

“Hugh! Hugh! who is this man that calls himself Hugh ?” 
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Che Durg-heeper’s Secret. 


Pant I. 
THE PRICE OF THE SECRET. 
Ir was night, and a stormy wind drove the black clouds closer and closer 
round the old Burg* of Erslingen. 

So stormy was the wind, so black were the clouds, that Biibele, the 
Burg-keeper’s daughter, thought of the legend of the Erl-king, and 
thanked God, with her blue eyes piously cast down, that her father was 
not in the forest. She felt uneasy about him, however, for he had gone 
to the town, and had not yet returned. 

“T should not like to be alone when the storm comes up,” she said 
to herself timidly ; and leaving her knitting, she went out of doors to 
look for him. 

Crossing a little stone yard, which was encircled by a fragmentary 
wall nearly a yard thick, she reached the head of the dreary stone steps 
that divided her from the town and from every living being. As she 
looked down from the summit of the Burg, these steps appeared to be 
almost perpendicularly built, and few but mountaineers would have gazed 
on their dizzy depth without giddiness. 

Biibele looked down fearlessly. From her childhood she had been 
accustomed to go to the town night and morning for milk and water, 
and she only wished she could see to the bottom of the narrow stairs 
now, that the sight ofa passer-by might cheer her solitude. She ran 
down a step or two, and leaning her plump arms on a loop-hole, from 
whence many a cannon-ball had been sent in days gone by, her eyes 
rested on the town below. She fell into a reverie, from which she was 
awoke by a sudden peal of thunder, which drove her into the house,—the 
quaint old house built in the old square tower of the Burg, which was 
the only home she had ever known. ‘The poor child shut the door with 
trembling hands, and seeking her own little chamber overlooking the 
steep orchards, she took her kitten on her lap, and bent over it, that she 
might not see the flashes of lightning. 

As yet no rain had fallen; but after a momeneary lull one heavy 
drop splashed on the window-pane, and soon Biibele heard the angry 
waters rushing down as if they were avenging spirits, and the lonely 
Burg was their solitary victim. 

For nearly an hour the storm raged. It seemed two hours to Biibele, 
who was frightened by the lightning, and anxious about her father; but 
when the sky cleared she grew cheerful, and prepared the supper. 

The church-clock struck eight before the Burg-keeper returned. 


* Burg, stronghold or citadel. 
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With hardly a word of greeting, and without taking off his wet clothes, 
he sat down to the deal table and began to eat. His daughter was used 
to his moody ways; but she noticed that he was more silent than usual, 
and that he dashed the salt into his soup with an inconsiderate hand. 

“Thou art wet, Vaterle,” she ventured to say. “ Holy Jesus, what 
anight! Wert thou caught in the storm?” 

“ Yes—no,” he answered abstractedly. ‘‘ What saidst thou, child ?” 

“Wert caught in the storm, Vaterle ?” 

“Why dost thou question me? I hate questioning. Peace!” 

She finished her supper without appearing hurt at his roughness. 
Biibele was not heartless, neither was the Burg-keeper without attection ; 
but you perceive that they were not polished people, and did not vex 
themselves with over-much ceremony in the matter of intercourse. Oné 
more remark she hazarded, apparently a misappropriate one. 

“ Just a year ago, this very day, Baron Karst came, father.” 

The Burg-keeper glared upon her with the look of an angry bull. 

“Peace, I say. Is it not enough that all the devils of hell have been 
let loose to-night? Go to bed, girl, and sleep, if thou canst.” 

Poor Biibele took up her lamp with somewhat of a crestfallen air, 
and went to her little bedroom. In five minutes she was fast asleep. 

Perhaps every one would not have slept so soundly under the circum- 
stances. The room had a strange prison-like smell in it, and was in 
reality one of the cells in which occasional spies or deserters were thrown 
during the time of war. Two rusty iron rings still hung from the walls 
to which the prisoners’ hands used to be chained, and Biibele’s salmon- 
coloured petticoat and blue wimple, which now occupied them instead, fell 
into the shape of cowering human figures with attenuated outstretched 
arms. <A cheerful little modern window, filled with flowers, was hidden 
in shadow, but two old apertures in the roof admitted a ghostly light, 
and between these a draught of wind made continual moaning. 

Though Erslingen was quiet, the storm still raged beyond the hills, 
and sent whispers now and then to tell of its devastations there. These 
whispers called up all manner of unearthly echoes through the dreary old 
fortification. They howled fitfully among the trees on the hill-side, 
knocking their heads together with strange cracklings and blows. They 
blew a kind of war-trumpet from the bastion ; they played hide-and-seek 
in the loopholes of the wall. In the cavern beneath the Burg-keeper’s 
house they played the dreariest game of all. It was a chamber which 
had once been subterranean, but was now open on both sides, though 
both descent and entrance to it were almost choked up with mound and 
brier. Any one who did not object to a scratched face and to bruised 
hands might easily force his way through these, and would find that, after 
crawling a couple of yards on all-fours, the arched roof would give him 
room enough to stand up; perhaps his head would not touch the ceiling 
by six inches, and the arch was constructed at so obtuse an angle that 
he might take a few steps forward safely. 
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Standing there in the day-time, he would obtain just enough light 
to see that the ground beneath his feet was much frequented by lizards, 
and various black abominations, a matter easy to guess at from its 
clammy slimy feeling. The wall would appear to be of a dim grayish 
colour besmeared with green, and a damp miasma of unwholesome life 
and death would greet lis nostrils. 

Come out by all means, inquisitive stranger, and bring no particle 
of the black soil sticking to your feet. 

Two or three hours passed, during which Biibele slept as stolidly as 
a young heifer. All at once something in her dreams, or something 
palpably present to her senses, caused her to start up and look round her. 

She heard a voice or voices proceeding from beneath. Were they in 
the little sitting-room? No; they were too muffled for that. Were they in 
the arched cavern? She listened attentively, and shuddered to find that 
they were there. If Biibele had a detestation of any spot in the world,— 
and Erslingen was the world to her,—that spot was the cavern. When 
other children came up from the town to play hide and seek with her in 
her childhood, she would never consent to hiding in it, and once screamed 
herself into a fit from having been pushed in by some rough companions. 

Frightened out of all her simple powers of thinking, she jumped 
from the bed and ran into the passage, without stopping to put any thing 
over her blue cotton nightgown. Her only thought was, that it must be 
somebody who had secreted himself there for the purpose of murdering 
herself or her father. 

Her father’s room was divided from her own by a narrow foot-bridge, 
built to supply the breakages of the wall, and exposed to the open air. 
She was too frightened, however, to feel the cold, and too frightened to 
scream when she had gained the Burg-keeper’s chamber. She could 
only pass her hand over the bed with the intention of shaking him into 
consciousness, and call his name with terrified whispers. 

What was her horror on finding that he was not there! 

She felt then as if there was no safety but in some remote corner only 
known to herself. Her senses gathered themselves into a narrow focus 
in the space of a few seconds. The fear of death is a wonderful concen- 
tration of one’s faculties. 

Gliding like a cat, she recrossed the tiny bridge, passed by her own 
little room on the outer side, holding tight to the stone juttings, and 
finding a broad flat ledge behind the chimney, she crouched down. 

No one could find her there, for no one else could feel their way in 
the dark as she had done; and her present most terrible fear gone, the 
poor child trembled, and wept noiselessly for thinking of her father. 

By and by she dared to raise herself up a little. Peering over the 
edge of the chimney, she could just see the black arch of the cave, made 
blacker still by the straggling light of a lantern which issued from 
within. Through the rubbish heaps and confusion of bramble and nettle 
the light pricked distorted lines. ° 
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The whispers of the storm were hushed now. The sweet fruity air 
was only too clear a medium for any sound, and the voice she heard was 
neither low nor indistinct 

“ Blood-money—soul-money ; keep it,” the voice cried shrilly. “It 
burns my fingers, it sticks to me, it weighs down my soul, it eats into 
my heart. The money is red, I say, red with blood; let it go.” 

There was a chinking sound as of money suddenly dropped, a mut- 
tered curse, a half-suppressed shriek, then the pricks of light grew more 
vivid, and the noise of parting boughs and falling stones told her that 
the speaker was coming out. 

A cold sweat broke over her face as she drew back hastily. She 
dared not think that it was her father; she dared not assure herself that 
it was he who had spoken; yet the voice was his. He was not in his 
bed; and, in spite of her former fears of murderers, she knew that the 
locked gate below the fortress rendered any ingress almost impossible. 

What need to recount her terrors and surmises? It is enough for our 
purpose to say, that she imagined all kinds of improbable things, none of 
which brought her nearer to truth or nearer to comfort. At last, finding 
her blue-cotton camisole not the warmest apparel for a cold autumn night, 
especially sub dio on an elevated position, she crept back as she had come, 
and stole into bed. 

“The money is red, I say, red with blood; let it go.” 

It would not go from her dreams. She could dream of nothing but 
money, and it was red money; it stuck to her fingers; it weighed her 
down the whole night long. 


Part II. 


THE SEEKING FOR IT. 


THE morning was fair and breezy, as might be expected after such a 
storm. By five o’clock Biibele was up and stirring; and though the 
event of the night, and the horrible nightmare that followed, were not 
things to be soon forgotten, she had too much upon her hands to be 
otherwise than cheerful. 

For so busy a day seldom came. The business was sociable too, re- 
quiring many helpers—just the business most suitable to mirth-loving 
gossiping Biibele. Before six the helpers had come, namely, two broad- 
shouldered ruddy-faced youths (on one of whom Biibele looked with 
favourable eyes), and three red-armed light-haired maidens, very buxom 
and blithe, who wore their hair after the Suabian fashion in long pigtails 
behind, and were full of life and fun. They were soon ankle-deep in the 
wet grass, picking up the apples that had fallen during the night, in 
readiness for the great Most, or apple-wine making, which was to follow. 

The south side of the Burg was one irregular hill and dale of orchard. 
Turn whichever way you choose, you will find yourself in some break- 
neck path between two deep fosses, thickly planted with the tree bearing 
that small ruby plum peculiar to this district; or on some inaccessible 
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pinnacle you have reached, and you will descend, you know not by what 
means, where you have just two feet of grass to stand upon and a splendid 
pear-tree behind, with no background to speak of; or you will dodge 
some old rambling wall till it brings you to a stand-still at the brink of 
a steep embankment studded with apple-trees ; or you will follow the easy 
slopes which lead to the summer-house and the rows of benches where 
visitors sit on a Sunday, and are served by Biibele and the Burg-keeper 
with bread, Swiss cheese, fruit, and wine. Here, on this sunny height, 
Biibele and her fellow-workers took their breakfast of Wasser-Suppe and 
black bread, sitting on the ground like gipsies, and making the meal 
hijarious enough. 

The tin basins were no sooner emptied than the work went on again. 
All the fruit was collected now, and the crushing commenced. For this 
purpose, the apples were placed in a narrow stone trough, over which a 
heavy wooden wheel was turned ona pivot by the men, the women’s 
work being to remove the pulpy fruit, and replace it by fresh. The 
Burg-keeper did not join either in the work or in the talk that accom- 
panied it, but looked on moodily. At eleven o’clock they took dinner. 
This meal was as frugal as the breakfast had been, and only differed in 
the larger amount consumed, and the addition of Bairisch beer. All at 
once Biibele cried, “ Look out towards the tower-bridge, father.” 

“Well, child, a carriage. What of that?” 

“Tt is Baron Karst’s carriage, Vaterle. I know it by the piebald 
horse.” 

The Burg-keeper jumped up, and shading his eyes, looked earnestly 
in the direction of the bridge. A look came over his face, which the 
merry most-makers did not see—a look as of a lightning-struck man. 
All soul and life seemed to flee from his face, leaving it scared and blank 
and ghastly. 

Bibele saw it and trembled. He turned away quickly, and walked 
towards the Burg. 

“Didst say ’twas Baron Karst’s carriage, Babele? Think you, he 
will come up here ?” asked one of the youths. 

“He came last year when he visited the town,” answered the girl 
abstractedly. 

“T would like to see him,” continued the other. “ A right noble 
gentleman he is. Why, they say he’s like a prince in his own Schloss.” 

“T would rather see the pretty lady, his sister,” said Biibele’s lover. 
“JT wouldn’t stir a step to see the greatest man alive, but I would walk 
amile any day to see a face like hers, or—’” he chucked Biibele slily 
under the chin—“ like thine.” 

Here the Burg-keeper returned quickly. 

“ Biibele, Baron Karst and, and—” his voice shook with agitation. 
“They are here. Look you, girl, run to the tower and meet them; they 
are coming up the steps. Say I am busy; they do not want me.” 

He took her place at the apple-trough ; and the girl ran towards the 
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Burg, casting off her serge apron, and wiping her heated face as she went. 
Two handsome graceful children sprang to meet her as she reached the 
head of the steps. Behind them followed the Baron and his sister. 

She was very lovely. Why did her loveliness send a sharp pain to 
the beholder’s heart? Nothing could be purer or more delicately moulded 
than her features; nothing could be fairer than her pale pinky com- 
plexion or golden hair; nothing sweeter or gentler than the smile of her 
lips, or the tone of her voice. Yet at the first glance of the sad blue 
eyes you shuddered, for the soul of them was wanting. 

“ Dearest Hildegar de,” said the Baron, in the fondling tones that one 
would use to a sick child, “this is Bébele, the Burg-keeper’ s little 
daughter, who always gives the children apples. You remember her, do 
you not ?” She held out a timid shrinking hand to the blushing girl. 

“There are only two children, Biibele dear,” she answered, with a 
voice of touching sadness; “ but give them some fruit, please.” 

When they reached the summit, she relinquished the Baron’s arm. 

“T may walk with Biibele, may I not, Maurice? I like to see her 
shake down the apples; it used to delight Felix so.” 

He smiled assent, and she put her little delicately-gloved fingers 
upon Biibele’s plump red arm. The Baron accompanied them to the house 
in the Burg-tower, and then stopped, saying, 

“Where is my old friend the Burg-keeper, Biibele? Let him come 
to me, whilst you walk in the orchard with Lady Hildegarde and the 
children.” 

He looked so much like a king standing there, and there was so 
much of kingly authority in his courteous voice, that Biibele had not the 
courage to deliv er her message. What right had her father, or any one 
else, to refuse to see so noble a gentleman? Witha deep curtsey she 
stammered out her obedience. 

He might have been a king, the Baron Karst. Others than the rustic 
Biibele felt abashed and mean before him. A handsome, winning, 
generous man, 2 man who would do no half-measures, give no beggarly 
gifts, commit no paltry sins, hurt no inferior creature without regal 
compensation. With men he was a Bayard, with women a very Louis 
Quatorze; *twould be hard to tell who worshiped him most. 

We follow Bibele and Lady Hildegarde as they climb the mimic 
mountains leading to the summer-house; the children sporting before 
them. Every now and then Biibele shook an apple- or plum-tree; then 
the poor lady laughed a sad strange laugh, and picked up some fruit. 
She never tasted any, but placed it carefully amid green leaves in a small 
basket she carried on her arm. 

“ Do eat an apricot, gracious lady,” said Biibele tenderly. 

“No, I eat none; I carry all home for Felix ; he is so fond of it.” 

She said this over and over again, even when walking by herself, 
and lifted the lid of her basket once or twice to be assured that it was 
quite full. Homely and untaught though Biibele was, she had tact 
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enough to avoid the most-makers, knowing how painful the sight of 
strangers must be to Lady Hildegarde, and ran alone to call her father, 
leaving the lady and children below. When she returned, they sat down 
on a bench that looked towards the vineyards and the Suabian Alps. 

“ Biibele,” said the lady, looking earnestly at her, “did you know me 
a long time ago; before I lost something—before I was ill?” 

“T saw you once when I was a very little girl, gracious lady : it must 
be ten years ago, for I am fifteen now.” 

“Ten years. Is that long? Was I just thesame then as I am now? 
I mean, had I lost something then ?” 

Poor Biibele looked perplexed. “I cannot remember, dear lady.” 

The children were now tumbling on the grass in the dell at their 
feet. Lady Hildegarde looked round timidly. 

“ Are you sure my brother won’t hear? he must not hear, because it 
would vex him. Biibele, may I tell you something ?” 

‘Oh, dear lady, yes.” 

“ And you are sure my brother won’t hear?” 

“ Quite sure, gracious lady.” 

“ But will you promise not to tell him yourself, dear Biibele ?” 

Biibele promised, with a smile at the lady’s earnestness. 

“T think I may trust you; but there are not many girls that I would 
trust, Biibele. Do you understand me? There is hardly a girl in Botwa 
who would not die for Maurice. Every one loves him and fears him so. 
And I,” she whispered this hurriedly, “and I—I don’t love him.” 

The girl’s undisturbed face seemed to reassure her. 

“Ts it so very wicked of me? But I cannot help it. He is kind, as 
kind as he can be, to me; he never speaks a harsh word; he lays by 
money every year for Felix ; yet I cannot love him, though I try hard to 
do so. Perhaps if I found what I have lost I should better understand 
why I cannot. And I shall never find what I have lost unless some one 
helps me. I thought, perhaps, you could have helped me, dear Biibele.” 

Biibele expressed her perfect willingness to do any thing her gracious 
lady might wish. The poor blue eyes thanked her disappointedly. 

“ But you did not know me when I was different ; I must wait till I 
find some one who does—who could help me to remember, I mean, dear.” 

She broke off from the subject when the children approached, and 
talked no more except of Felix and the fruit. 

Baron Karst leaned on a broken parapet, and looked around him with 
the air of a man who had the finest sense and the keenest enjoyment of a 
lovely prospect. His white jewelled hands crumbled the old mortar 
mechanically, as if it were their habit to crumble any thing that came in 
the way, and whilst his fine large form reclined easily on the wall, his 
_ feet were planted on the ground with much firmness. A grand lordly 
man with such a physique as is rare to see in these days; and with im- 
mense force of character, too, not a mere handsome heavy case with no 
man’s soul in it. He wore a copious fair beard, and his lips had a trick 
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of smiling when his eyes looked least inclined to join them. When his 
eves smiled, no woman could withstand him. The false sunshine of his 
lips made him terrible to man, woman, and beast. He was looking 
dreamily on the pretty picture below, when the Burg-keeper’s steps dis- 
turbed his reverie. Without turning his head, but pleasantly and care- 
lessly, as if the man were not important enough to interrupt him, but 
were forgiven for it, he said : 

“So, Moser, how goest it with thee? Art prosperous as ever? Thy 
cellars will overflow with wine and most this autumn. Hast any thing to 
say? Daughter Biibele is old enough and pretty enough to have a 
sweetheart ; she shall have two hundred gulden on her wedding-day ; 
and let the best man have her.” 

The Burg-keeper made no answer, and the Baron did not hear, or 
would not heed, a gasping sound at his elbow as of a drowning man. 
In the same bantering tone he continued, 

“Wouldst prefer to leave this eagle’s nest, and be my forester some- 
where not quite touching the heavens? On my soul, ’tis too breezy a 
place for a man of thy years. Thou shalt go down lower by a step or 
two, good Moser, nearer to thy friend the devil.” 

A dreadful cry—the more dreadful because it was half suppressed— 
rose to the Burg-keeper’s lips. Flinging himself on his knees, he brought 
his white quivering face close under that of the Baron, who flinched from 
it, as if ugliness or affright were things too disagreeable to be borne with. 

“Tn Christ’s holy name, pity me, my master. Talk not to me of places 
or dowries. Only let me cast this burden off my soul and die. Give me 
no more money ; no gulden thou hast given me but weighs me down like 
a dead body.” 

The Baron still smiled good-humouredly. 

“Thou’rt a veritable old fool, Moser. Keep thy money and thy wits, 
man; spend it, live gloriously, get drunk, hold a jolly carouse. Marry 
a wife or take a mistress. Deck out thy Biibele handsomely.” 

The man still remained kneeling, but his face was covered now by his 
trembling hands. His words came hoarse and slow from between them. 

“Can my body revel when my soul is in hell? Free me from the 
curse my avarice brought upon me ; it is greater than I can bear. Every 
minute of my life is hateful and black with it. My bread tastes of it; my 
hands are stained with it.” 

“This is damnable folly; have done with it,” said Baron Karst 
shortly. “For once for all, Moser, I tell you that I have listened to 
that story for the last time. Beware!” 

With the dogged courage of a hunted animal at bay, the a 
keeper started up and confr onted his master. 

“T will be heard—lI will release myself from the curse of THE 
SEcReET.” 

A stream of angry fire, like the flash ofa sword, shot from the Baron’s 
eyes. He rose in quiet haste. In another moment his hands were on 
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the Burg-keeper’s throat, and the body of Biibele’s father hung over the 
bastion-wall. Two hundred feet below lay a sunny slope of vineyard. 
For a second the man swung in the air between life and silence. Then 
the Baron threw him as if he had been a rotten pear on the grass-grown 
pavement beside him, and opened his shirt-collar after the exertion. 

“You might as well have gone to the devil when you were so near it 
Moser ; but poor little Biibele might have cried, and I don’t generally ill- 
treat those who serve me. Damn you, can’t you be grateful ?” 

Moser wiped his brow and made no answer. Here the Lady Hilde- 
garde, with Biibele and the children, appeared in the distance. 

Baron Karst bent over Moser, and clutched his shoulder with an iron 
hand. His whole powerful unscrupulous nature glared on the face of the 
secret-holder. Between his set teeth he whispered, “For the last time, 
remember. My patience is not twice tried.” 

The Burg-keeper cowered in the shadow of the wall. The Baron 
stepped out in the sunshine. 

“Dearest,” he said tenderly, passing his sister’s hand through his 
arm, “we must go into Biibele’s pretty room in the tower, and have some 
bread and wine. Is all this fruit for Felix? Let me carry it for you.” 

Lady Hildegarde’s eyes looked anxiously towards the half-concealed 
figure of the Burg-keeper. 

“Ts that Diibele’s father ; may I speak to him?” she asked. 

Biibele sprang forward to call him. Baron Karst touched her arm. 

“He will come by and by, love,” he said to Hildegarde. “ He is 
gathering some pretty lichens for Felix. We must not call him away.” 

They went into Babele’s room and took wine with new milch-brod 
and fruit. Then they rose to return home. 

Biibele accompanied them to the foot of the wooden stairs, where the 
carriage waited. The Baron put a gold piece in her hand at parting ; but 
the words and the look which accompanied the gift, and not the gift 
itself, made her blush so rosy red and place the coin in her bosom. ‘The 
Burg-keeper had not appeared, and no one missed him but the Lady 
Hildegarde. As she held out her small thin hand to Biibele, the old 
troubled questioning look came to her. “ Perhaps he knew me before 
I lost something—perhaps he could have helped me to remember,” she 
whispered. 

Part III. 
THE FINDING OF IT. 

Two years passed away, and the orchards were again gleaming red 
and purple like Aladdin’s garden. But the most-making was no longer 
merry, as it had been in the days of Biibele; for she was gone, and the 
Burg-keeper’s hired workers dared not so much as laugh in his hearing. 

When the Burg-keeper was asked after his daughter, he always said 
that she was dead, and so it was. Though living in the letter, she was 
dead in the spirit; dead to him, dead to her old pure self, dead to the 
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scenes, and lovers, and companions of her youth. There had been no 
preparation for this blow ; only once more Baron Karst had come to the 
Burg, and he had given her another gold piece, and whispered in her ear. 
The next morning she was gone. Once again, on the eve of the Herbst 
Ferien, a heavy storm visited Erslingen. Not Biibele this time, but her 
father remained alone on the Burg, looking wistfully to the bottom of 
the mountain stairs, thinking with a blanched face that he would give 
the price of the Srcrert for the sight of one human face or the sound of 
one human step now. He was alone. Only the tempest kept him com- 
pany. Its pitchy blackness blurred even the spires and house-tops from 
his sight; its countless voices of shrieking wind and the howling thunder 
would have drowned the shouts of an army. Like an evil spirit it pos- 
sessed him. “Thou shalt be all our own,” it said ; ‘thy fellow-men do 
not need thee. We caress thee in our arms. We speak to thee as friends 
who know thy former life. We recall thoughts, and words, and deeds, 
none others know of. We tell thy Secret to each other.” It made 
sport of him. Its hollow echoes made mockery of the secret from side to 
side, like a tossed sea; the winds now receded and now advanced ; even 
when most distant they caught up the dreary burden. The Secret seemed 
a merry game to them, they would not let it go. Oh, could he but die now! 

Sometimes the forked lightning revealed a dense mass of houses all 
closed and shut from him; sometimes it showed him the troubled steely 
Neckar; then he set his teeth and cursed aloud, for the river wended 
its way to a country made sinful to him because it was the home of 
Biibele’s sin. 

Once it struck out a fiery path on the south side of the Burg, and he 
saw the apple-trees touching the ground and swaying heavily to and fro. 
He saw also a woman’s form that glided on the verge of a deep fosse, 
and shuddering, he crossed himself, for he deemed that it was a spirit. 
Who, indeed, but a spirit would be abroad on such a night? 

It was midnight before a lull came, but still the rain poured down in 
torrents, and ever and anon the surging of the tempest was heard aiur 
off. The Burg-keeper did not undress, but threw himself on his settle- 
bed to procure the best rest that he could. Since Biibele left him he had 
fallen into many such unaccountable ways; not changing his clothes or 
cooking any food for days together, but sleeping by odd starts, and eat, 
ing a morsel of rye-bread, and an apple or onion, as the fit took hing 
Though barely forty, he looked an aged man. Perhaps he had slept ten 
minutes, when a low creeping sound in the room, and the touch of some- 
thing wet and cold upon his hand, caused him to start suddenly and utter 
a fierce ejaculation. 

The noise ceased then, but the cold wet touch remained. Jumping’ to 
his feet with a repetition of his angry inquiry, he shook it off. A plaintive 
cry, half like an infant’s, half like a woman’s, broke on his ear, followed by 
a sound of footsteps; in a few seconds he felt that the spirit, the voice, 
the presence were gone. 
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With trembling steps the Burg-keeper groped his way to the press on 
which stood his tinder-box, and struck a light. Looking round him, he 
saw a trail of water on the bricks as if a sodden garment had swept over 
them, and here and there clear indications of footmarks. He hesitated 
for a minute and then went out, holding his horn lantern above his head. 

The gusts of wind were so sudden that it was with great difficulty he 
could hold it so as to let the light to fall on the path before him. Twice 
his hooded cloak was blown over his head, and the last time with such 
violence that the lantern fell from his hands. But even the terrific 
weather without seemed more tolerable to him than the dreadful solitude 
within, and he persevered on his way. 

When the wind silenced, and enabled him to reach the verge of the 
platform on which the Burg-tower was built, he distinctly saw a human 
figure in advance of him. It had turned down a steep path leading to 
the orchard-ground, and evidently paused there to ascertain the purpose 
of its pursuer. 

In such a state of mind as the Burg-keeper was then, he had no purpose 
atall. He followed the black figure merely because it was there, because 
he could not rest within doors, because his racked spirit found less of 
torment in a dread that was palpable than in his own self-contemplation. 
He did not forget the thought that always haunted him, but it haunted 
him less than when no other thought had been present to his mind. 

He went on doggedly, the dark shape fleeing ever faster and faster 
before him. At last he felt that he was worsted. He stood on a narrow 
ridge from which the grassy bank ran down on either side, slippery as ice 
with the fallen and still falling rain, and he heard pattering feet grow 
fainter and fainter in the inaccessible fosse below. As he retraced his 
steps a sudden thought seized him. Had some one discovered the treasure 
in money that lay hidden in the cave, and secreted himself in the Burg for 
the purpose of robbery? At first a fierce feeling, almost of joy, filled his 
heart; for he felt that were the price of the secret taken away, half the 
sin of it would be expiated. 

It was for a moment only. Hateful as the place was to him, hateful 
as the sight of that red money was to him, he knew that, for the sake of 
something more hateful still, he must go. Shielding his light under his 
cloak, he crept round to the cave, and kneeling behind the mounds of 
earth and weeds that choked up its mouth, he listened intently. 

The figure had forced an entrance there before him. He heard its 
low fearful breathing within two yards of him. 

The Burg-keeper did not doubt, then, but that the mound divided 
him from a thief. Perhaps it might be murder to-night between the two. 
Well, he had sold his soul to the Srcret, what matter if his body went 
too? it was the lesser part. Without speaking, with hardly a moment’s 
consideration, he dashed into the opening of the cave and flung aside his 
cloak, so that the light fell full down upon the face of the intruder. A 
woman clad in a dark gown that was soaked with rain lay crouched on 
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the damp floor, her lead bent forward in eager expectation, her eyes 
dilated with fear. She had no covering on her shoulders but the long 
golden hair, which hung almost to her waist in tangled masses; her fair 
arms were attenuated, her whole frame was fragile and wasted. 

If the Burg-keeper had suddenly come face to face with a murderer, 
he could not have looked more ghastly. The power of speech and of 
movement failed him. The lantern fell from his hands and tumbled to- 
wards the Lady Hildega:de. 

For it was she; worn and pallid though she was, shrunk to so mere a 
shadow of her former perfect loveliness, no one who had known her once 
could have failed to recognise her then. And the Burg-keeper had known 
her long years ago, before her beauty was dimmed by the loss of reason. 

He fell on his knees, and chattered out some distorted words that 
seemed to reassure her. The terrible watchful fear passed from her eyes. 
She touched his arm and whispered, 

“You will not let him find me—you will be kind to me, for Biibele’s 
sake. Poor Biibele has a baby to love. Did you send Biibele away ?” 

The wretched father shook his head. 

“Do you, too, fear my brother? Is no one in the world so strong as 
he is? Oh! do not tell him I am here. If he comes, you will not tell 
him; for Biibele’s sake you will not?” 

“‘No—no—no,” muttered the Burg-keeper. 

“T will tell you why I ran away,” she continued. “ My brother is 
not unkind to me; he has never spoken harshly to me, nor frowned upon 
me with the dreadful frown he gives other people when they offend him ; 
but he watches me; he looks at me with eyes that read my thoughts; he 
knows that I do not love him, and he hates me; ever since I discovered 
that Biibele had a baby, he hated me. ‘The little thing was so pretty, it 
let me nurse it and fondle it; it reminded me of a time when I was 
different, it made me want to be again as I used to be; he saw it all. 
The baby made me feel happy almost, and he would not let me see it 
again. That is why I ran away. I thought if I could find Biibele’s 
father, he would bring her and her baby here, and you would all help me 
to remember—” 

The Burg-keeper covered his face with his hands, and moaned aloud. 

“When I touched your hand in the tower, and you spoke so fiercely, 
I grew frightened. But I am not frightened now. Oh! for Dabele’s 
sake, help me to remember; you knew me before I had lost something, 
I feel that you did. Look at me, that I may be sure of it.” 

But he could not meet her eyes. He swayed to and fro, with a low 
bitter cry, which she seemed to take as compassion. 

“Never mind,” she whispered, “I shall be helped one day. Biibele’s 
baby helped me a little; it is not all so dark as it was.” 

She took the lantern from the ground, and holding it up, cast her eyes 
with a vague curiosity round the cave. The horror of its damp isolation 
did not appal her; she looked on the crawling living things at her feet 
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with a childish inquisitiveness, and touched the mildewed wall with her 
hands. All at once a wild gleam shot over her face; she clutched at 
something that lay between two projecting stones, and held it to her 
bosom, shrieking with a desperate maniacal energy.” 

The Burg-keeper seized her arm rudely. 

“ For God’s sake let us go from here. Lady Hildegarde, come with me.” 

“Do you fear my brother is near? Oh, I will be very quiet; I 
must stay here,” she whispered. 

He would have taken her in his arms; but slight though she was, her 
frenzy gave her power to resist him. He saw that unless he used force 
he could do nothing. Only one hope was left to him—darkness ; and with 
a violent effort he wrenched the lantern from her hand, and dashed it 
with such force on the wall as to put out the light. 

Then he breathed more freely. He felt that the Secret was still 
safe, and death in any shape would have been more welcome to him than 
the disclosure of it. He had no courage for that. The two, the seeker 
and the hider of the Secret, crept to the edge of the subterranean chamber, 
and both felt, though from different motives, that the only chance of 
safety lay in silence and darkness. For about ten minutes they remained 
so, each holding breath to listen to the other. At last she whispered, 

“T hear nothing. Did you think my brother was coming when you 
put out the light?” 

“Yes,” he said; and the next moment he crossed himself, and prayed 
the Holy Mary to forgive his lie. 

“ But it is so quiet,” she continued, “that I think there can be no 
fear. I must tell you what I have found. I have found something that 
has helped me to remember—” 

“Silence! in the name of Heaven; you will turn me mad,” he 
groaned. 

But she was not to be silenced so. 

“Tt can dono harm what I am going to say,” she said plaintively, 
‘if my brother is not near. Iam so impatient to tell you what I have 
found ; but I must go back a long, long time.” 

She pressed her hands over her brow, and remained in deep thought 
for several minutes. Then she began in a calm sad voice, 

“You knew me many years back, Biibele’s father, when I was as 
young and as pretty as Biibele. Do you know what made me so happy 
then? Sometimes I have thought that it was because somebody who was 
as tall, and as handsome, and as brave as my brother, took care of me— 
but no; he had a fierce way of looking too when angry, and I never 
loved him as I loved my baby.” 

Again the thin hands were pressed convulsively to her breast. Rock 
ing herself to and fro, she sang or chanted a sweet low cradle-song. 

“Oh! Biibele’s father, I know it all now. It was the baby that 
made me happy, and I have been looking for it, wanting it all this time. 
The handsome man with the fierce black eyes was killed in the hunt one 
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day, by a fall from his horse. I remember that his bleeding body was 
brought home to me, and how frightened and/ill I was afterwards; and 
when I came to my senses, they told me that the child had strayed 
away from its nurse in the forest, and was drowned—” With a piercing 
cry, she started to her feet, and threw her arms above her head. 

“Tt was not drowned,—I never believed the story. I never loved my 
brother, because I could not believe it; and I have been seeking, seeking 
for the child ever since.’ ‘Then bending close to the Burg-keeper, she 
whispered, 

‘He is here, very nearus. Feel what I hold in my hand; it is the 
little shoe that I embroidered for him with my own hand. He wore it 
when he last sat upon my knee. When I saw a tiny, tiny bit of blue 
silk sticking from between the stones, I knew at once that it was my 
work. Oh! shall I find him?” 

The Burg-keeper made no answer, and she continued, 

“T think I shall not. I think he is dead. Did my brother murder 
him?” 

“He isdead. That is enough to know.” 

“No, I will know all. If my brother murdered him, I will travel 
over the whole world till I find some one who is strong enough, and just 
enough, to protect me from that bad man. You are Biibele’s father, and 
he has taken her from you. Will you not lielp me to obtain justice ?” 

Beneath that wild autumn sky, with the shoe of her murdered child 
held to her heart, with her feet resting not two yards from the spot 
where his body lay, she listened to the revelation of the man who had 
hidden the wicked deed. With every step of the dread recital her senses 
grew keener and keener. When he ceased to speak, her own voice was 
steady, and her words were clear and composed. He had not given his 
name ; she was ignorant that she breathed the air contaminated with the 
breath of her brother’s helper ; she only knew, and it was enough for her 
to know, that her child had been murdered, for the sake of his heritage, 
by his natural protector, and that the secret had been kept by a man’s 
soul purchased for money. 

She stood up calm and stately. 

“ Let me have rest and food,” she said. ‘“ You promise that this con- 
fession can be sworn to by the man who secreted the body. You promise 
to surrender him on the day that I need his attestation ?” 

He promised on his oath. 

“T call God to witness,” she added, “that if there be justice in this 
country, my brother shall be deprived of his unlawful heritage. My mur- 
dered child shall be avenged, and avenged by his simple mother.” 





Some little time ago I was staying in the family ofthe Herr Syndicus, 
or recorder, of the ancient town of Erslingen in Wirtemberg. Observing 
that I was curious in all matters relating to the former history of the 
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place, he one day gave me a bundle of yellow documents, tied up with 
what had formerly been green silk, but was now faded to a dirty white. 
“'There,”’ he said, “ are the records of one of the most remarkable trials 
that ever happened in our country. Those writings were made by my 
grandfather, who was thena young man, and clerk to the Syndicus; and 
if you have’ patience to wade through his old Suabish spelling, I think 
you will be rewarded for your trouble.” 

The quaint writing, and quainter spelling, somewhat abated my first 
ardour ; but having ample leisure, and the assistance of a more proficient 
friend, I deciphered the whole of that manuscript. Had it not been of an 
extraordinary length, I would have preferred, and I feel assurred that my 
readers would have preferred to read the original narration of the trial of 
the Baron Karst for the murder of his nephew; but though the state- 
ments of the Lady Hildegarde and of Biibele, the Burg-keeper’s daughter, 
have no equal in simple pathos, the other part of the record might be 
wearisome to the general reader. 

In those days, the days of the wild Duke Charles Alexander, there 
was no justice but the justice that brought money to the ducal coffer ; 
and the Baron escaped with a heavy fine, while the Burg-keeper was 
allowed to linger a year unsentenced in the dreary fortress of Hohenas- 
perg. At the end of that time he was condemned to death ; but (so the 
record went) “the Baron, in gratitude to his old servant, interceded for 
him, and the man Moser was released.” Nothing could surpass the 
heroism, the long-suffering patience, the energy of the Lady Hildegarde, 
as displayed in the narrative of her escape from her brother to the time of 
the trial. On foot and alone, in momentary peril of being captured by 
her child’s murderer, she made her way to the royal residence of Ludwigs- 
burg. Her beauty and friendless youth commended her to the heedless 
Duke, who had no higher or better quality than a kind of flighty good- 
nature; and he summoned the Baron Karst to answer the charge against 
him. At the court of justice she is represented as “ bearing herself with 
an exceeding meek dignity, hardly raising her eyes from the ground ex- 
cepting when addressed, and paying no heed to the many flatteries that 
were paid to her beauty of face and form.” The document closed with 
these words: “ After the adjudication, the Lady Hildegarde disappeared, 
with the poor wench Diibele; and the two were never heard of after.” 

A touching end, but not, perhaps, the saddest that might have closed 
so sad a story. 
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A RIvE over the fine breezy downs near Brighton, or a visit to the chalk- 
hills north of London, is a pleasant treat to any one who can appreciate 
pure bracing air, and is able and willing to recognise the peculiar beauties 
and characteristics of English scenery. There is a soft swelling undula- 
tion about our chalk not elsewhere seen, a smooth outline of richest green, 
through which the white rock constantly peeps, and at intervals a wide 
hollow sweep of that dead creamy white which we know by experience 
to mark the pit where chalk is being dug, or whence it has lately been 
removed. Let us go into one of these pits, or, if the reader prefers, let us 
place ourselves in imagination in a boat under the broad arch of some of 
the bays at the back of the Isle of Wight, with the picturesque Needles 
rising like ruined columns out of tle blue waves. Every where the facts 
are the same. A uniform mass of white soft rock, marked with lines 
more or less removed from the horizontal, and occasionally thin strings 
of black flint, indicating these lines with surprising and picturesque regu- 
larity. If we travel round the English coast, or into the interior of the 
country, we find this same chalk very widely ranging. We ought to be 
proud of it, for one of our island names, ALBION, is derived from its 
appearance. It forms the Shakespeare Cliff at Dover, and the cliffs at 
Ramsgate and Margate. Beachy Head consists of it. It shows itself at 
Cromer in Norfolk, and at Flamborough Head, and is seen in all its cha- 
racteristic features crossing the Isle of Wight, and standing out beyond it, 
as we have said, in isolated pinnacles of extreme beauty. We find it in 
Salisbury Plain, in the north and south downs in Berkshire, and in the 
Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire hills. We pass through it in many of 
our railway cuttings. We dig into and through it for water, and we 
quarry it for making lime and otlier purposes. We write with it, we 
even occasionally build with it. 

Let us examine it somewhat minutely. We all know its usual colour, 
its soft texture, and its purity when burnt for lime; most of us know 
that numerous shells, fragments of star-fishes, and corals, and even perfect 
skeletons of fishes covered with scales, are occasionally found in it. It is 
very picturesque, very characteristic, very useful, and contains very curious 
things. The shells that we find in it are of many kinds, some almost 
exactly like common shells of the sea-shore, some very unlike these, and 
evidently belonging to races extremely different. There are fishes in it, 
not much unlike our sea-fishes; there are bones like birds’ bones, which, 
however, on careful examination and comparison, turn out not to have 
belonged to birds, but to have supported in the air flying reptiles, some 
of them larger than the largest albatross. There are other bones that 
have not yet been found in England, proving that very large reptiles of 
other kinds lived when the chalk was formed. 
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But all these are comparatively rare, whereas if we take up any frag- 
ment of chalk from any part of the mass, and make a careful examination 
ofits particles under the microscope, our eyes are opened to a fact exceed- 
ingly remarkable, namely, that all this large mass, often several hundred 
feet thick, and occupying so large a part of the surface of our island, 
seems to be one heap of very minute shells, either whole or broken, once 
belonging to many varieties of a very few species of small animals, such as 
those now found at all depths, but chiefly abounding in the deepest pro- 
fundities of the Atlantic Ocean. Powdered chalk, or chalk mixed with 
water, and reduced to a pulp, is also wonderfully like the mud from coral 
lagoons in the West Indies; but a large part of it seems absolutely identical, 
when examined under a powerful microscope, with what is called oazc— 
the mud brought up in a state almost tenacious and pasty from the bed of 
the North Atlantic Ocean. Indeed, it would seem that after this oaze 
has had time to allow its particles, long compressed by the weight of the 
vast column of overlying water, to attain their natural state, under the 
diminished pressure at the earth’s surface, it is absolutely undistinguish- 
able from powdered chalk. 

Very unlike the other limestones in texture, and some of its properties, 
is this chalk, although it agrees almost accurately with fine marble in its 
chemical constitution. It is a nearly pure carbonate of lime; the par- 
ticles being minute and only held together by adhesion, not cemented or 
crystallised in any degree whatever. ‘This condition explains some of its 
peculiarities, such as its earthy texture, allowing us to use it for writing 
or drawing, and its extreme absorbency. In its driest state as a solid 
it contains a good deal of water which cannot be removed by exposure to 
moderate heat; but when saturated, a block measuring twelve inches 
every way will contain two gallons of water, very nearly one third part 
of its total content, and about the same proportion as that contained by 
soft loose wet sand. 

From its actual composition and its contents, there can be no doubt 
that chalk was formed at the bottom of water, and in all probability 
tolerably deep and smooth water. It has undergone little change since, 
for the particles of which it is built up lie side by side, apparently as they 
were originally placed. Here and there are threads of crystal or calc 
spar, and occasionally bands of black flints, sometimes touching each 
other, sometimes asunder ; but these are not rolled, like the flints found 
in the gravel, and the chalk that touches them is generally precisely 
similar to the rest of the deposit. 

The position and form of the hard angular flints may also be accepted 
as proof that they were produced where they are, or at least that they 
have never been removed since their first formation. The evidence of 
this is, indeed, quite as good as that by which we judge from the posi- 
tion and form of the rounded pebbles of gravel-beds that they are due 
to the mechanical force of moving water. Gravel is a collection of rolled 
pebbles and sand, while the flints in chalk have never been rolled for a 
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single instant. We have only to look at them to be sure of this. The 
whole mass of chalk was probably a deposit in deepish water but little 
disturbed, but the flints do not seem to have been deposited in the same 
way that the chalk has been. They do not seem to have existed at any 
time as mud, and, to understand them, we must look for some other origin. 

Making use once more of the microscope, we may learn something 
that will throw light on this inquiry. The examination of thin slices of 
ilint reveals the same truth as that often indicated on a larger scale 
to the unassisted eye, namely, that these curious black stones contain 
within their substance sponges, or other marine bodies. Not unfre- 
quently we find the spine of some old sea-urchin or sea-egg sticking out 
from an unworn and unremoved flint—occasionally a shell is there; very 
frequently there is a peculiar structure reminding us of the sea-anemone, 
and now and then are corals. Some flints are hollow in the middle, the 
hollow being partly filled with crystals of the same substance, the crys- 
talised flint (silica) projecting inwards, or some small detached stone, 
with a rough spong’y surface, being loose in the middle. Every thing 
seems to prove that the flints were formed by chemical agency brought 
about during some temporary stoppage of a deposit of chalk-mud, and 
while the pause admitted of a multitude of sponges and other marine 
forms of life being accumulated on the ocean-floor. Perhaps some erup- 
tion of hot water charged with silica may have taken place from sub- 
marine volcanoes. The number of beds of flint is very variable in dif- 
ferent places, many being often observable in a single cliff or quarry, while 
elsewhere a great thickness of chalk exists without any. The flints are 
generally lying on the ancient floor of chalk; but occasionally they 
occupy cracks and fissures in the completely-formed deposit. 

‘the way in which this curious accumulation of flint was originally 
produced in the mass of the chalk remains, as we have already seen, a 
mystery; nor is it quite manifest why the beds of flint are sometimes 
regular, sometimes quite irregular, and sometimes altogether broken up. 
Whatever the reason may be, it would seem impossible to suppose that 
the whole process of the deposit of chalk-mud by marine animals, and of 
flint hardening on sponges and soft animals, can have been completed 
without the lapse of a very long period of time. 

But the fact that chalk is met with at such elevations as near Dover, 
at Beachy Head, and the Surrey Hills, is another startling fact. Origi- 
nally deposited at the bottom of an ocean, the mud of former times is 
now a solid mass several hundred feet thick, much of it far distant from 
the sea. The soft chalk is widely spread at various elevations in many 
parts of Western Europe, and a somewhat harder kind occurs in Poland, 
Moldavia, and the Caucasus. Over all these countries there was sea, 
and perhaps deep sea, when the chalk was deposited, however they may 
now be in the centre of continental land. Of the land of those days we 
will not now speculate. 

The bedding of chalk, marked very distinctly in.many places, is by no 
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means generally horizontal, as we know it must originally have been. 
Certainly, a deposit of fine mud at the bottom of water can only have 
been produced in parallel and horizontal planes ; for whatever the form 
and irregularity of the ocean floor, or the strength and direction of 
marine currents, an impalpable mud must certainly have been originally 
accumulated at a dead level, the mud first filling up the hollow places, 
and then covering every thing with a succession of thin films. But now 
the beds, though parallel to each other, are no longer horizontal. Gene- 
rally, they are tilted up at an angle of several degrees. ‘he chalk of 
the North Downs has a distinct tilt towards London, and that of the 
South Downs in an opposite direction; while in the Isle of Wight and 
the coast of Dorsetshire, not far off, the beds are either curved over in 
magnificent and lofty arches, as seen at Scratchells Bay, near the Needles, 
or are absolutely vertical, as at Culver Cliffs, on the east side of the island, 
between White-cliff and Sandown Bays. 

The white chalk-cliffs of the south coast of England are, as it were, 
repeated and reflected by an almost similar series on the opposite shores 
of the English Channel, between Calais and Havre; and there cannot be 
a doubt that the mineral deposit is continuous, and that the separation of 
England from the Continent by the waters of the Channel does not sepa- 
rate the chalk, which is only covered over and concealed, and not entirely 
eaten through. But chalk, though seen in abundance on the French 
coast, soon passes into a harder limestone in the interior of France, losing 
its peculiar texture towards the south, beyond the valley of the Seine. 
The actual composition of chalk, and of the limestones that it passes into, 
remains nearly the same; and there would seem to be little change in 
the shells and other remains of animals with which it abounds, although 
the mineral peculiarities of the rock are quite lost. The fact is, that the 
passage of chalk into limestone is an event altogether modern, compared 
with the deposit of the chalk-mud. 

Chalk is not only sometimes covered up by other deposit, such as clay, 
sand, and gravel, but also by the waters of the ocean, which between 
England and France conceal it from observation. In either case, by very 
simple means we can satisfy ourselves of its presence, by the boring-tool 
or the diving-bell. 

With regard to the solid accumulations, it is not difficult to prove 
that there are in various places small patches of such substances; but in 
the great valley of the Thames these entirely cover a triangular area 
measuring nearly a hundred miles, between Hungerford, near Reading, 
and the Essex coast, the base of the triangle between Ipswich and 
Sheppy being fifty miles, and the area enclosed more than two thousand 
square miles of country. At various localities within this wide area the 
chalk has actually been reached by boring operations carried on for 
water; and the thickness of the deposits amounts here and there to more 
than a thousand feet. A somewhat similar but less extensive portion of 
the chalk is covered by similar deposits near Southampton. 
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On the other hand, there is a large area surrounded by chalk-hills, 
clearly traceable from Dover along the line of the North Downs, as far as 
Alton in Hampshire, there rounding and connecting with the South Downs, 
which terminate in the sea at Beachy Head. On the opposite shores of 
France, the chalk-hills in like manner recede. Within this range of 
chalk-hills are sands and clays, but no chalk is found either on or beneath 
the surface. The area thus excluded and cut out from what would 
otherwise be (as it probably once was) a continuous bed, is not very different 
in extent from that concealed by the clays on which London is built. 

Across the German Ocean chalk is found at Faxoe in Denmark, and 
a soft limestone of the same kind, with the remains of similar animals in 
a similar state, on the banks of the Meuse in Belgium. But true soft 
chalk is here replaced by a crumbling mass, while in France, as already 
stated, it becomes harder. It is singular that in its integrity the chalk 
is almost confined to our own island, and, indeed, to the eastern side 
of it. 

When holes are bored into it or cuttings made through it, chalk is 
found to be throughout very uniform in texture. It is also extremely 
and uniformly absorbent of water. 

In the interior of a large mass of chalk, after a wet season, if the 
whole becomes saturated, it is certain that any empty spaces or cavities 
that exist will be also quite full; and if these are pierced by bore-holes 
and the water pumped out, a large supply may be procured. All the 
water that falls on the surface either of a chalk district, or of the porous 
rocks near it, will almost inevitably be conveyed into the chalk, the solid 
substance of which acts like a sponge, besides the surface being every 
where penetrated by small open cracks. The mass of the chalk thus acts 
as a kind of large reservoir, receiving the rain that falls, retaining it for 
a time, distributing it in the earth’s interior, and at length giving it out 
again, for the benefit of men and animals, either from natural or artificial 
springs. 

In its ordinary state true chalk is of little or no value as a building 
stone, owing to its softness and the readiness with which it is reduced to 
powder by exposure to damp air and frost. Still it has been used for 
interior ornamentation, owing to the great readiness with which it can 
be cut; and some instances of its employment in this way may be found 
in cathedrals in the east and south of England. Methods have been 
suggested by which the chalk in certain cases should be hardened, 
so as to be no longer subject to injury on exposure to the air. It could 
then be used for inside building and decoration with great advantage. 

Most of the chalk is, as we all know, remarkable for its peculiar dead- 
white colour, although occasionally there are tinted varieties. The chalk 
near Flamborough Head in Yorkshire is naturally red; but the coloured 
chalks used for drawing are artificial productions. 

The chief use of chalk is in the manufacture of lime, whether for 
mortar or for dressing land. For these purposes the consumption is very 
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large, the chalk being usually burnt in kilns, in the pit or quarry from 
whence it has been hewn, to avoid cartage. The lime thus obtained is 
very pure; but this is not any particular advantage, as lime made from 
limestones having a little clay, or sand, or iron, makes a mortar which 
sets more rapidly, and is harder than that made from pure carbonates of 
lime. Chalk, however, is used occasionally without burning to improve 
certain soils, and is the only kind of limestone of much value for such 
purposes. 

When we seek for the origin of chalk and flint, and the circum- 
stances that would seem necessary for their formation, the conclusions 
we are forced to accept are almost overwhelming. Chalk as a rock is 
remarkably uniform in its texture, and comparatively limited in its 
range, and is really much more widely spread than one might suppose, 
since the hardening it has in some places undergone modifies its more 
characteristic appearance. An inch cube of it would contain countless 
millions of fragments and complete shells of one small tribe of animals, 
and would be almost identical in its contents with a corresponding cube 
of mud taken from the bottom of the Atlantic any where between Va- 
lentia and Newfoundland, and mixed with oaze or mud from the mouth 
of the Thames. The Atlantic floor thus covered measures at least a 
thousand miles from east to west, and probably several hundred miles 
from north to south, its thickness, which is probably irregular, being 
quite unknown. ‘The area of country occupied by chalk must be mea- 
sured by hundreds of miles each way, and its thickness is known to 
amount to from six hundred to a thousand feet. Think of the number 
of individuals required for such vast accumulations. Truly the sands 
on the sea-shore are as nothing in comparison, and might be taken as 
the unit in so marvellous an arithmetic. All ordinary descriptions of 
number fade into insignificance in regarding these multitudes; and we 
must admit that nature has not adapted our faculties even to conceive 
and comprehend such combinations of the most minute atoms forming 
the largest mountain masses. And yet it is clear that time alone is 
needed to render possible the results we see in the chalk, even assuming 
that its whole mass was formed as the bed of an open ocean of deep 
water. Rapidity of growth and accumulation correspond with minute- 
ness of organisation. ‘The smaller the animal the more efficacious does it 
seem in producing large and abiding results, so that for every bone of 
reptile there are thousands of visible shells, and for every shell millions 
of these little invisible habitations of the simplest of nature’s productions. 

What thoughts crowd upon one in contemplating so simple an ob- 
ject as a chalk-pit! Here we seem to possess unchanged, except by 
being lifted up into sight, for the convenience of study, a section of an 
old ocean floor. Here are the proofs of ever-busy stirring life, most busy 
and most powerful and influential when acting in its simplest mode, 
and producing an infinite repetition of similar objects. Not, indeed, that 
these are monotonous in their resemblance, for here, as every where, the 
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type or general plan is the same; but each individual possesses its own 
personal existence, and some peculiarity that distinguishes it from its 
neighbour and brother atom. 

There seems nothing now going on strictly analogous to the forma- 
tion of beds of flint alternating with the fine chalky mud on the At- 
lantic ocean floor. In this analogy fails, and we are forced to assume 
that the flint, in a pasty state, or having the consistence of a jelly (as is 
the case in certain combinations with potash), was only an occasional 
deposit, no example of it being at present known to us. 

Very rarely indeed rolled pebbles of granite, and other distant rock, 
have been found buried with the chalk and forming part of it. Out of 
the line of drifted icebergs there would be but few stones and pebbles 
conveyed now into the Atlantic a few hundreds of miles from the land, 
so that we need not be astonished that such an event was equally rare in 
former times. What goes on now is, indeed, only a repetition, with small 
variations, of previous events; and in geology, according to the best 
experience of scientific observers, we arrive at the conclusion so often 
quoted, that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 

The chalk must be regarded as one deposit of a great multitude—a 
mere unit in a host. But it abounds with interest and instruction; it 
illustrates a recent deposit of the most curious kind; it is itself very 
peculiar, and unlike most others; and it well deserves careful attention. 
Moreover, it is essentially an English rock, and produces a very distinct 
scenery in those parts of the country where it prevails. Being strongly 
marked and easily recognised, and also pretty widely spread, it forms an 
admirable starting-point for the young geologist; while its position in the 
great series of rocks adapts it still further for this educational use. 














Aged Forty. 


No Times! no book !—and I must wait 
A full half-hour ’ere Doldrum comes ! 
Brown would find pictures in the grate, 
Jones watch the twirling of his thumbs: 
Both noble aims ; but, after all, 
F’en such delights are apt to pall:— 
Confound the stupid place! 
What shail I do the time to pass ? 
I'll give five minutes to the glass, 
And contemplate my face. 


My face! Is this long strip of skin, 
Which bears of worry many a trace, 
Of sallow hue, of features thin, 

This mass of seams and lines, my face ? 
The aspect’s bad, the glass is wrong, 
Some cheating ray must fall along 

The surface of the plate ! 
I’ve known myself now forty year, 
Yet never saw myself appear 
In such a sorry state. 


I'll speak to Doldrum—wait awhile ! 
Let’s think a bit before deciding. 
Of late I’ve noticed Nelly’s smile 
Has been less kind and more deriding. 
Can I be growing old? Can youth 
Have said farewell ? The simple truth 
Tll have, no doubt concealing ; 
Straightway I'll put my heart to school, 
And though I find ['ve played the fool, 
I'll speak out every feeling. 


When introduced to Minnie Blair 
Last night, on waltzing purpose bent, 
I saw that rosebud smile and stare, 
Half pity, half astonishment. 
“Engaged,” she murmured as I bowed; 
But ’ere I mingled with the crowd, 
I caught her muttered word— 





AGED FORTY. 


“ T waltz with him ! How can Grace bring 
Me such a pompous stout old thing ? 
She's really too absurd !” 


A “stout old thing !” Oh, Lucy, love, 
Ten long years resting in the grave, 
Whose simply-sculptured tomb above 
The feathery-tufted grasses wave,— 
Couldst thou hear such a term applied 
To him who won thee for his bride, 
Whose heart for thee nigh broke ? 
Round whose slim neck thine arm would twine 
As round the elm the eglantine, 
Or ivy round the oak. 


Twas but last week, in Truefitt’s shop, 
A man, with aspect grave and calm, 
Said I was “ thinning at the top,” 

And recommended some one’s Balm ! 
What “ balm in Gilead” could recall 
The mother’s touch that used to fall 

Upon my childish brow ? 
That soft sweet hand that used to toy 
With thick curl-clusters of her boy— 
Where is that mother now? 


Gone is my hack, my gallant roan, 
Too hot for use. I've in his place 
A cob “ well up to fourteen stone,” 
Of ambling gait and easy pace. 
The arm that stopped the Slasher’s blow, 
Or clave Rhine’s flood, hangs listless now, 
No grist to any “ mill.” 
The legs so stalwart and so strong, 
Which, all unfaltering, climbed Mont Blanc, 
Scarce crawl up Primrese Hill. 


My heart !—my what ?—ten years have passed, 
Ten dreary years of London life 
And worldly selfishness, since last 
My heart was quickened in Love's strife : 
A look would make my pulses dance ; 
How swift would dim my bright eye’s glance 
When Grief turned on her main ! 


II 





AGED FORTY. 


Naught makes my eye now brightly glow 
Save Miimm’s Moselle, or Clos Vougeot, 
Or Veuve Clicquot’s champagne. 


Yet I have known—ay, I have known, 
If e’er ’twere given to mortal here, 
The pleasure of the lowered tone, 
The whisper in the trellised ear ; 
The furtive touch of tiny feet, 
The heart’s wild effervescing beat, 
The maddened pulses’ play : 
Those hearts are now all still and cold, 
Those feet are ‘neath the churchyard mould, 
And I—have had my day ! 


What! quiv’ring lips and eyelids wet 
At recollection of the dead ! 
No well-bred man should show regret 
Though Youth, though Love, though Hope be fled! 
Ha! Doldrum, man, come back! What news? 
So Frank’s gazetted to the Blues ! 
And Jack’s got his divorce. 
Tll toddle down towards the Club ; 
A cutlet—then our usual “ rub”— 
You'll join us there, of course ! 
Epmunp YATES. 
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Holy Mr. Herbert. 


To those worthy people who have followed me throughout my gossips 
about Robert Herrick, the Cupid-worshiping divine, and Richard Corbet, 
the jovial bishop of Oxford and Norwich, I make no apology for passing 
on the present occasion into a sanctuary more pure and holy than Her- 
rick’s Devonshire vicarage, and more melancholy than Corbet’s fat bishop- 
ric. I have now to deal reverently with the memory of a man who in 
life was admired by the rich and beloved by the poor, while virtually 
belonging to both—a complete parson, a practical Christian, an apt 
scholar, and a deep-thinking poet. 





“Christes love and his Apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.” 


Nor shall I be rendered gloomy in thought and constrained in style 
by the fact that the lay figure on which I purpose working is a model 
of noble piety and stainless ethics. ‘That lay figure, most sympathetic 
reader, possesses, apart from the dark religious atmosphere enveloping 
it, many odd angles of individuality. With a comfortable relish of 
close human relationship with my heroes, the living and the dead, I have 
ascertained that “holy Mr. Herbert” had his little foibles.. He was not 
quite perfect, thank goodness ; albeit he stood as near the hierarchies as 
any man or woman I ever saw, heard of, or read about. He entered 
the vestibule of life with an iron will; and before he reached the inner 
altar, faith transmuted that invincible will into the solid gold of godliness. 
The Bible, his philosopher’s stone and his elixir vite, a purer elixir than 
that of alchemists like Friar Bacon, and quacks like Paracelsus, was ever 
in his strong hand, serving as a charm nobler than those of Circe, more 
potent than that which renewed old Alison; and, armed with it, he 
changed the hard couch of the recluse into the poet’s bed of roses. One 
feels very small indeed on reading the stainless chronicle of his blameless 
days. For my own part, I confess with shame that I have never attained, 
and cannot hope to attain, to his high standard of morality; for I have 
my bad prejudices and my passions, I sometimes remember injuries, 
and in some of my dark moods I now and then lose heart. The dear 
old pastor was so gentle, so humorous (I use that adjective in its ancient 
and proper sense), so charitable, so Christian. Never tired of vexing 
his own brave flesh, he gazed with tender and compassionate eyes on the 
contaminated flesh of sinners. He delighted to probe men’s wounds, and 
to apply his grand salve to them afterwards. He was oper-hearted, 
Open-tongued, and open-handed. Do you remember how he met a miser- 
able old woman at Bemerton, when he first went to the living? How he 
first frightened her by his severe aspect and grave words; how he bade 
her open up her heart to him, and how she was voluble accordingly ; 
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and how, not content with giving her spiritual consolation, he sent her 
on her way rejoicing with some silver money and two big warm blankets ? 
Have you heard how his parishioners, on the first Sunday he preached 
to them, thought fit to vote him a humbug; and how, on the Sunday 
following (his heart and his pocket had been wide open during the past 
week), they began to regard him lovingly, and to deem him a “ St. John 
with the Golden Beard”? Are you aware that he was a model son, a 
model husband, and a model pastor; and that, moreover, he was one of 
those indefatigable men of genius to whom, as florid Cicero saith, thought 
is identical with life, guibus vivere est cogitare? And do you know 
who knew him best and wrote of him most enthusiastically? Who but 
old Izaak Walton—most akin of all kindred spirits. Old Izaak was 
never tired of sounding the praises of that “learned and reverend divine,” 
“holy Mr. Herbert,” “who, as I am told, loved angling.” My dear 
reader, if you are one of those who like my gossip, I am sure you have 
already heard much of Herbert through his quaint biographer. You 
have read Walton’s Lives one hundred times ; and you are no congenial 
reader if, after listening to me awhile, you do not betake yourself to your 
quiet Academe, and read the book once again. You cannot read it too 
often. ‘There are no colours in the fairest sky,” says William Words- 
worth, in his sonnet on the subject, “so fair as these ;” and he con- 
tinues, 
“‘ Methinks their very names shine pure and bright, 
Apart, like glow-worms in the woods of spring, 
Or lonely tapers shooting far a light 
That guides and cheers—or seen like stars on high, 


Satellites burning in a lucid ring, 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory !” 


The book constitutes the very gem of all beautiful biographies. About 
once a year I take the Lives and the Complete Angler with me to the 
Scotch streams; where, ravished away to an Elysium of “honest ale- 
houses, with sprigs of lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck 
round the walls,” or gently guided to a solemn council-chamber of wor- 
shipful poets, I care little whether that “ generous fish,” the trout, “ that 
‘is sharper-sighted than any hawk,” bites at my bait or not. It is enough 
to imagine myself among the old quaint gossips, in a pastoral land where 
Coridon sings tender song's, where fish abound, and where a fresh shower 
is sure to fall whenever Piscator wants to talk. 

It was only the other day, when roaming among Scottish hills, that I 
determined to narrate again, with some additions, the tale of a quiet life; 
to photograph—to the best of my abilities, and in the space of a short 
article—the idiosyncrasies, poetical and human, of a man who “ put per- 
fection to the blush.” The fish declined to bite, albeit 


“the wind of the south 
Which blows the bait into a fish’s mouth,” 


was breathing balmily; and, stretched by the side of a murmuring 
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stream, I once more read Walton’s voluminous Life of Herbert. So, 
determined to write about it on the first opportunity, I studied my lay 
figure accordingly, and pondered how I should make my poor modern 
drapery fall gracefully and suggestively around it. I knew all about 
Herbert; his poems were in my heart and on my lips. Reverently, 
when a very little boy, I had entered into his sweetly fragrant Temple, 
and had lisped out his stanzas about virtue at a beloved mother’s knee. 
Just here, I must come before the literary curtain in my own person, as 
Goodman Rabelais was wont to do; but, unlike Rabelais, I do so with no 
wish to exhibit a satirical cat-o’-nine-tails. I am no egofist; and I wish 
to say that I write about these old poets because I love to write about 
them. I was full of them in very childhood; andI fancy that they 
must have given my mind its first impulse tow ards literary fogyism. 
The old poets served me for schoolfellows ; for I was a solitary little boy, 
who lived far away from papa and mamma. Shakespeare was my sacer 
vates, my Prospero, my prince of poets, my magician. Next to him, the 
early clerical poets, and, among the rest, holy Mr. Herbert. I liked 
their quaint conceits, their droll diction, and their whelesome doctrine ; 
while, inversely, I could never believe in Dr. Watts. I write poetry 
myself. Some of it has been printed in this Magazine, and a few like it. 
Is it any wonder that I write about old poets as of beloved friends and 
guides, and in a strain which some people persist in calling uncritical ? 
They were my first instructors ; they have been my physicians in sorrow 
—of which I have had my share—and in sickness; they first taught 
me to love beautiful things, and to express my love in poems—poems 
weak enough, goodness knows, though, like George Wilson’s blisters, 
they have become my “ bosom friends.” The Saturday Reviewer, whom 
I like, lately wrote an essay deprecating what he styled “loving cri- 
ticism ;” and I know that there are readers who may consider me too 
appreciative. Well, a poor friendless lad, I came up to London, hoping 
to make my fortune by letters. Can I forget, while writing this essay, 
that I brought one book in my pocket (besides eighteenpence in money), 
and that the book was George Herbert’s Temple? Can I forget how, 
when exiled a mensd ct thoro, I read the little poem called “ Praise,” and 
found in it a balm for empty stomach and weary eyelids? Can I forget 
how writers like Herbert, in the first instance, helped to discipline my 
brain and strengthen my hand, and thereby to gain me a fair field, no 
favour, and a clade of dear ad genial friends? I have not made my 
fortune yet, but I have just given a hint of the value of my staunch old 
poets in helping us to make fortunes. So I will write about my clerical 
friends in my own way, if you please. When I become either spiteful 
or,tiresome, I hope that Mr. Sala will shut TemeLe Bar—over which 
he holds a mayor’s sway—to my articles. 

I write these lines late in the month of May, after having visited the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. I have had a good long look at Mr. 
Dyce’s picture, “George Herbert at Bemerton.” It has surprised and 
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delighted me. Here, surely, is a painter who thoroughly loves and 
appreciates the poet; who is intellectually cognisant that Herbert, like 
his writings, had one pervading quality, that of perfect repose. Those 
who know most about the poet will understand the picture best. It is 
a fine specimen of the best sort of art; it would even be worthy of a 
painter who, unlike Mr. Dyce, was not an R.A. It is in perfect artistic 
keeping with Walton’s Chronicle, and with Herbert’s Temple. The 
green leaves, the shady calm, the thoughtful figure, the cool meditative 
atmosphere surrounding all, are full of Herbert’s own pensive, delicious, 
melancholy holiness. In this quiet garden, shut in from the turmoil of 
the busy world—in this calm metaphor of the poet’s character—we feel 
conscious that the dove of peace has made its nest. Here holy Mr. 
Herbert meditated on scenes beyond the sunset. His genius ripened 
into beauty in quiet places; he felt the insufficiency of earthly things, 
feeding on fancies richer. I would ask those persons who have seen the 
picture to keep it in their mind’s eye while I discourse of the poet and 
the poems. With Bemerton Parsonage for a background, the thought- 
ful beauty of poet and poems will show forth in perfect relief, and the 
one will tend materially to the easier conception of the other. 

Noble blood—blood ennobled by rank and age, and in war, politics, 
and letters—flowed in the cool veins of George Herbert. His grand- 
father’s grandfather, Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrooke, was distinguished 
alike for his valour and his generosity in the reign of the fourth Edward. 
Sir Richard’s son was Steward, under King Henry VIII., of the Lord- 
ships and Marches of North Wales, East Wales, and Cardiganshire ; 
he was “ just and conscionable,” a “ great suppressor of rebels, thieves, 
and outlaws.” Sir Richard’s grandson, Edward, the grandfather of 
George Herbert, first acquired fortune as a soldier, and then, taking to 
the peaceable vocation of a justice of the peace, settled down in the 
family castle of Montgomery, Wales. This worthy was famed for his 
hospitality. At Blackhall, his family residence, he had “a very long 
table twice covered every meal with the best meats that could be gotten;” 
and the fame of his good cheer made the rustics cry, when a fowl arose, 
“Fly where thou wilt, thou wilt light at Blackhall!’ His son Richard, 
the father of our George, was also a justice of the peace. His good 
dame, Magdalen, bore him seven sons and three daughters,—“ Job’s 
number and Job’s distribution.” Edward, the eldest son, was for some 
time English ambassador at the French Court, and, being made a 
baron by King James, afterwards became the well-known Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. Besides a Latin poem on Christianity, and a History of 
the reign of King Henry VIII., he wrote an Autobiography, from 
which I have gleaned some of the above details. Richard and William, 
the brothers next in age, took to the profession of arms. The former 
died in fighting for the freedom of the United Provinces of Holland; 
the latter served under the Danish crown, and died in the Netherlands. 
The fourth brother, Charles, died at college, after having been made a 
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fellow. The fifth was holy Mr. Herbert, the subject of my paper. Henry, 
the sixth, became Gentleman of the King’s Privy Chamber, and Master of 
the Revels. The youngest brother, Thomas, was page to Sir Robert Cecil, 
commander of the English troops in the German wars. He exhibited 
great prowess at the siege of Juliers, and afterwards went to the East 
Indies. Thus the paths of the brothers separated; each went his pecu- 
liar way— 
‘Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there ; 


Some, to discover islands far away ; 
Some, to the studious Universities ;” 


and all acquitted themselves right nobly. The eldest daughter, a sickly 
plant, married “Sir Henry Jones of Albemarles.” The second married 
Sir John Vaughan of Liwydiart. The youngest married Sir John Brown, 
“Knight in Lincolnshire.” 

The mother of so exemplary and distinguished a family could hardly 
fail to be a woman above the “common stock of Eve.” Duty was to her 
as inexorable as the caiywy to Plato; but it wore a more tender and beau- 
tiful face. She was a devout Christian, and Christianity taught her how 
to live honestly and happily. Brevis est institutio vite honeste, si 
credas. George first saw the light at Montgomery Castle, on the 3d of 
April 1593; and from that day to the day of her death his mother 
guarded him tenderly and taught him wisdom. Blest indeed was the 
poet in both parents. He could exclaim with Jean Paul, in the over- 
flowing of his heart: “O thou who hast still a father and mother, thank 
God for it when thy soul is full of joyful tears, and needs a bosom wherein 
to shed them!” ‘That day came; and holy Mr. Herbert, the complete 
parson, could weep the happy tears of honour on his mother’s breast. 
Sir Richard, his father, died when our poet was in his fourth year. 

When George was twelve years of age he was sent to Westminster 
School, where he became a great favourite with the head-master, Dr, 
Ireland. When fifteen years old, thanks to an inherent boyish liking for 
studious pursuits, he was elected a student of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
At college he not only began to write verses, but vowed (I use his own 
words) that his “poor abilities in poetry should be all and ever conse- 
crated to God’s glory.” His mother “ continued there with him,” says 
Walton, “and still kept him under her own eye, as to see and converse 
with him daily; but she managed this power over him without any of 
such rigid sourness as might make her company a torment to her child, 
but with such a sweetness and compliance with the recreations and plea- 
sures of youth, as did incline him willingly to spend much of his time in 
her company.” At Oxford, mother and son made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Donne, the poet, to whom the former opened both her heart and her 
pocket. The friendship lasted till death. Donne sang, in more graceful 
and unaffected language than he was wont to use, the virtues of Lady 
Herbert, and his verses to her appear in his works as “ the Autumnal,” 
or ninth elegy. The good widow soon after contracted a marriage with 
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Sir John Danvers; and, being wooed from Oxford by the honied moon, 
left George to fight alone in the gardens of Academus. In 1612, Her- 
bert became a Bachelor of Arts; in 1614, he was appointed a Minor 
Fellow of Trinity College; in 1615, he was made a Major Fellow; in 
the year following he received the degree of Master of Arts. He had 
thirty pounds a year over and above his fellowship. His father had left 
no will, “or such an imperfect one” (says Baron’s Cherbury’s Autobio- 
graphy), “that it was not all proved ;” but the liberality of the elder 
brother gave the “six brothers thirty pounds a-piece, yearly, during their 
lives,” and the three sisters a thousand pounds a piece as marriage-portions. 

At college George Herbert exhibited one failing,—a too great love 
for fine and quaint raiment; but that love was common among the 
students in those days. “Courtiers,” says Willmott, “placed flowers 
behind their ears, and one of the most elegant noblemen of the age, 
William, Earl of Pembroke, a kinsman of Herbert, wore ear-rings.” It 
was an age of vanity, au age of emptiness, a pinchbeck age—in more 
than one respect. The courtiers figured daily in all the colours of the 
rainbow, and the commoners followed suit after the court-cards. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, in 1614, imposed a fine of six shillings and 
eightpence, with a month’s imprisonment, on any gentleman-student who 
was caught indulging in “strange pekadirelas, vast bands, huge cuffs, 
shoe roses, tufts, locks and tops of hair, unbeseeming the modesty and 
carridge of students in so renowned an universitye.” What wonder if 
the Puritans, disgusted with such frippery, protested against Dame 
Fashion, by jeering at her in sack-cloth and ashes? George Wither 
soon after “Stript” and “ Whipt” such “ Abuses,” and got put into the 
Marshalsea for his trouble. The poets, in their poetry, emulated the 
eccentricities shown by the courtiers in their dresses. They dressed their 
bare thoughts in glittering ornaments, and murmured meaningless and 
tinsel compliments, as Agrippina’s thrush warbled Greek in a palace at 
Rome. The amatory school of the Elizabethans was a more genuine 
school. Thomas Wyatt associated the tender passion with shivering 
lances and broken heads; Thomas Carew, with false gallantry, intrigue, 
and rouge. They were false and artificial. The jewels they dealt in 
resembled those manufactured in Birmingham; they were excellent 
enough jewels of their kind, and sparkled a little, but their great grand- 
children could realise nothing on them. George Herbert did not long 
indulge his fondness for quaint clothes ; though, till the day of his death, 
he retained his fondness for quaint imagery. ‘The wits drank sack and 
canary ; cantilenis sua infortunia solantur. The fine ladies smirked at 
the wits, and talked scandal with Lady Sneerwell’s own “ mellowness of 
sneer.” The poets wrote about the periwigged Court-Cupid in their 
feeble and vacant way, or, as might be, in their rollicking way. But 
George Herbert, studying deeply at Trinity, was already meditating on 
themes more sacred, and preparing to build with his brain a Zemple in 
which future generations might worship Ged. 
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Not but that, as I have already said, George Herbert had his little 
foibles; not that he imagined, at the very outset, that the Parce, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, intended him for the pastor of a small 
country cure. However, Clotho, at his birth, held a holy book over him ; 
Lachesis wove the fine fabric of his nature into a life almost as beautiful 
as that book ; till Atropos, stepping in with her scissors, cut the slender 
tie which bound him to earth, and gave his spirit scope to use its wings. 
His letters show that he was a hard student. He was in bad health, too, 
sickly and delicate. His “infirmities were both painful and costly.” 
Writing for funds, in Lent, he says: “I am forbid to eat any fish, so 
that I am fain to diet in my chambers at my own cost; for in our public 
halls, you know, is nothing but fish and white meats.” Further on, “T 
even study thrift, and yet I am scarce able, with much ado, to make one 
half-year’s allowance shake hands with the other; and yet, if a book of 
four or five shillings come in my way, I buy it, though I fast for it; yea, 
sometimes of ten shillings.” On the 2st of October 1619 he was 
appointed Orator of the University. “The orator’s place,” he says, in a 
letter to his father-in-law, “is the finest place in the university, though 
not the gainfullest, yet that will be about thirty pounds per annum; but 
the commodiousness is beyond the revenue; for the orator writes all the 
university letters, makes all the orations, be it to king, prince, or what- 
ever comes to the university: to requite these pains, he takes place next 
the doctors, is at all the assemblies and meetings, and sits above the 
proctors, is revent or non-regent at his pleasure, and such like gaynesses, 
which will please a young man well.” Herbert's office soon placed him 
prominently under the notice of majesty. King James had presented to 
the university a copy of that shrewd book of his, the Basilicon Doricon ; 
or, his Majesty's Instruction to his dearest son Henry the Prince ; and 
the Orator acknowledged the gift in a Latin epistle so neat as to cause 
the gratified monarch to make inquiries about the author. “He took 
him to be the jewel of that University.” King and subject soon became 
personally known to each other, to their mutual gratification. On one of 
his royal visits, James was attended by Lord Bacon, who thereupon 
made Herbert’s acquaintance. Bacon and Herbert became very intimate; 
and the former dedicated his translation of the Psalms of David to “ his 
very good friend Mr, George Herbert.” The gentle and unassuming 
dignity of the Orator won for him the affection of high and low. Soon 
afterwards King James gave him two hundred pounds a year as a sine- 
cure. 

George was very pious and pure; but you will not be surprised to 
hear that these royal favours rendered him ambitious. It gratifies your 
humble servant, who is so far from perfect, to learn that holy Mr. Herbert 
played before high heaven, while the angels smiled, some of the fantasti- 
cal tricks of a courtier. In 1618, Bishop Williams informs us he analysed 
an oration of King James, “showed the concinnity of the parts, the pro- 
priety of the phrase, the height and power of it to move the affections, 


? 
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the style utterly unknown to the ancients, who could not conceive what 
kingly eloquence was.” In a fit of frailty he began to shirk college, and 
to loiter in the train of majesty. Then he thought of the amenities of 
court-life, and reflected how nice it would be to become Secretary of 
State. But these anticipations were destined to be disappointed; he 
was forced to plunge Mercury into the waters of Lethe, and to change 
Mercury’s words into the songs of Apollo. His rich patrons died, and 
they were followed across Styx by the king himself; and I much fear 
me that the orator, had he possessed any silver to pay Charon, would, in 
his disappointment, have tried to follow the travellers, who were never to 
return from the unknown bourne. Wiser thoughts intervened. Vanitas 
vanitatum ! He had been building an official palace on Goodwin Sands. 
“JT will labour,” he cried, “to make the name of priest honourable by 
consecrating all my learning and all my poor abilities to advance the 
glory of that God that gave them: knowing that I can never do too 
much for Him who has done so much for me as to make me a Christian.” 
He took occasion to point out the vices of clergymen. ‘The ministers, 
you see, stood rather low in the social grade in those days. Moreover, 
there was a great deal of favouritism in the giving, and much charlatan- 
ism in the seeking, of livings and benefices. After pursuing his divine 
studies for some little time, holy Mr. Herbert found his good resolutions 
rewarded by the gift of the prebend of Leighton, in Huntingdon. Mr. 
Prebendary (we are told on good authority) did much good in his village. 
He laid out a large sum in rebuilding the church; taking care that desk 
and pulpit should be of uniform height, in order “that prayer and 
preaching, being equally useful, might agree like brethren, and have an 
equal honour and estimation.” In 1627 Lady Danvers, his mother, 
died. Donne preached her funeral sermon at Chelsea. ‘She gave not 
at some great days or solemn goings abroad,” wrote the doctor in this 
beautiful composition ; “but, as God’s true almoners, the sun and moon, 
that pass on in a continual doing of good ; as she received her daily bread 
from God, so daily she distributed it to others.” On this occasion, 
Walton, who was one of the audience, “saw and heard Mr. John Donne 
weep and preach.” ‘The sermon was shortly afterwards published in a 
volume, to which was affixed Herbert’s Latin and Greek poems to the 
memory of his mother,—Parentalia, auctore G. Herbert ; Memorie 
Matris Sacrum. 

About two years afterwards, Herbert saw Jane Danvers, daughter of 
his friend Charles Danvers, and, three days after the first interview, he 
led her to the altar of hymen. The father, who died just before the mar- 
riage, had freely expressed his desire that his daughter and the poet, yet 
unknown to each other, should be united. Aubrey tells me that Jane 
Danvers was a “handsome bona roba,”’ meaning a plump figure, “and 
generose.” The marriage, according to both Walton and Bishop San- 
derson, was a most happy one. Six months after it took place, the living 
of Bemerton, a small hamlet near Salisbury, became vacant, and the Earl 
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of Pembroke, a relation of the poet, requested King Charles to bestow it 
on Herbert. ‘“ Most willingly to Mr. Herbert,” said Charles, “if it be 
worth his acceptance.” Apropos of this gift, and of the ill-fated king’s 
admiration for the recipient, I may state that the Bible and George Her- 
bert’s Zemple became Charles’s constant instructors when, years after, 
he was in prison, preparing to atone for the wrongs he had committed 
against people and parliament. The king’s copy of Herbert was after- 
wards in the possession of “Tom Martin of Palgrave.” 

So holy Mr. Herbert broke (with pain, I am sure) the ties which 
bound him to Alma Mater. He threw up his last stake for distinction 
(and who says it might not have been a winning stake ?), and retired to 
preach Christ among pious parishioners. Cambridge had one chaplet 
less to boast of; albeit the mathematic old lady was nourishing future 
greatness. Fair-haired John Milton had bidden adieu to Westminster 
School, had parted amicably with John Gill the usher, and was making 
friends with Lycidas, not then dead, in the college-hall and the quad- 
rangle. There, too, was a fair-favoured youth named Jeremy Taylor, 
who was destined to become the king of honest divines and the prince of 
prose poets. Others there were, studying in the laps of “ those reverend 
bedlams, colleges, and schools.” Thomas Fuller was cramming in Latin 
and Greek, and startling the sober halls with flashes of sagacious fun. 
Phineas Fletcher, whom Wood styles “a learned man and an excellent 
poet,” and who wrote that strange book entitled The Purple Island, was 
still, after being beneficed at Hilgay in Norfolk, to be seen occasionally 
at Exeter College. Robert Herrick had been Herbert’s college contem- 
porary, and now he was rusticating at Dean Prior. Crashaw was at Peter 
House College, making slow but sure “steps” to the poetic “Temple.” 
Waller, unfortunately for himself, had just left King’s College, being made 
a member of parliament in his eighteenth year. So, what with the sons 
who had lately left her, and the sons who were just beginning to add to 
her honour, Cambridge was surrounded by a noble and happy family. 
But Herbert gave up the great libraries, the learned halls, and the fine 
college companions. Disgusted with his former court projects, he deter- 
mined, “not to woo honour, but to wed it;” and settling down to his 
work, to agree with Sir Thomas Overbury’s Afidkmaid in accounting “ no 
bravery in the world like decency.” On the 26th of April 1630, left 
alone in the church, according to law, he tolled his own induction into the 
Parsonage of Bemerton, that all the parish might be aware of his arrival ; 
and was shortly afterwards discovered, by a friend who peeped in at the 
window, stretched prostrate on the church-floor before the altar. He 
then fetched Jane his wife to Bemerton. “ You are now a minister’s 
wife,” he said to her, “and must so far forget your father’s house as 
not to claim a precedence of any of your parishioners; for you are to 
know that a priest’s wife can challenge no precedence or place but that 
which she purchases by her obliging humility ; and I am sure places so 
purchased do best become them.” So the bona roba saluted her lord, 
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and promised to be good. After rebuilding the parish church, he preached 
his first sermon,—“ in a most florid manner, with great learning and 
eloquence,” and taking his text from the proverbs of the wisest man that 
ever lived (believe me, dear reader, he was the wisest),— Keep thy 
heart with all diligence.” 

It was now that he merited and gained the title of “holy Mr. Her- 
bert.” Weak in body, he was strong in soul; while stern as justice, he 
was mild as mercy; while pure and blameless himself, he could comfort 
and compassionate the erring. The rustics doffed hats reverently to 
him as he passed them in his rambles along country roads ; or, mayhap, 
they approached humbly, and sought help from the lips of honey, from 
the ever-open hand. The old women grew garrulous at his side; the 
matrons took his advice on household matters, as well as on matters of 
higher import; the maidens blushed at his tender counsel. Morning and 
evening prayer took place daily in the church, “at the canonical hours of 
ten and four.” He was strictly and wholly orthodox, never deviating 
from the progressive ritual of the four seasons. The humble labourers 
“did so love and reverence Mr. Herbert that they would let their 
plough rest when Mr. Herbert’s Saint’s bell rung to prayers, that they 
might also offer their devotions to God with him, and would then re- 
turn back to their plough.” Shortly after his induction to Bemerton, 
he composed his prose poem, A Priest to the Temple; or the Country 
Parson, his Character and Rule of Holy Life. In this book he set 
down the form and character of a complete pastor, that he might have 
a mark to aim at. It was not published until after his death. “It 
much contenteth me,” said Fuller, shortly before its publication, “ that 
the posthume remains (shavings of gold are carefully to be kept) of 
that not less pious than witty writer, are shortly to be put forth into 
print.” Many are the beautiful rules set down for the guidance of the 
Complete Parson; and not the least significant ones are those which ap- 
pear, at a glance, most trivial. “ Plain, but reverend and clean, without 
spots, or dust, or smell,” must be the parson’s attire. The furniture of 
his house must be plain, but “clean, and whole, and sweet,” being per- 
fumed by his garden ;—charity is his only other perfume. He eats and 
drinks moderately of plain food and cool water. He arises with his family 
on Sunday morning, and prays with them; then he sets himself to the 
consideration of the day’s duties. He reads “divine service twice fully,” 
preaching in the morning and catechising in the afternoon. “The rest 
of the day he spends either in reconciling neighbours that are at variance, 
or in visiting the sick, or in exhortations to some of his flock by them- 
selves, whom his sermons cannot, or do not, reach.” And tlius, in con- 
tent and holiness, in consoling, in exhorting, in relieving, and in strength- 
ening, did the days of the complete parson, George Herbert, glide on. 
He lived calmly and happily, with no gall in his heart, no melancholy 
settled in his spleen; full of that large faith in heaven and earth without 
which “ man’s life is poor us beast’s.” He sought for faith, and found 
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her, in the little garden of Bemerton ; as Socrates sought for truth, and 
found her not, in the bowers of Academus—in Sylvis Academi querere 
verum. 

For recreation and relief Herbert flew now and then to the fairy 
realms of the Muses. Not only did he invocate the Sisters with the 
magic gray goose-quill; he worshiped rapturously at the feet of Poly- 
hymnia the harmonious. A friend told old Aubrey “ that he (Herbert) 
had a very good hand on the lute, and that he set his own lyrics or 
sacred poems.” He got up private musical parties, in which he played 
a prominent part. So deep was his delight in music, and so sacred did 
he deem its functions, that he was wont to walk twice a week to Salis- 
bury to join in the choral service at the Cathedral. Here is one of the 
poems in which he sings, and most beautifully, the glory of 


“‘Cuurcu Mvsic. 


“ Sweetest of sweets, I thank you; when displeasure 

Did through my body wound my mind, 

You took me thence, and in your house of pleasure 
A dainty lodging me assigned. 

Now I in you without a body move, 
Rising and falling with your wings ; 

We both together sweetly live and love, 
Yet sometimes say, ‘ God help poor kings!’ 

Comfort, I'll die ; for if you post from me, 
Sure I shall do so, and much more ; 

But if I travel in your company, 
You know the way to heaven's door.” 


The above is taken from the Temple, and it is fit music for so holy a 
place. Is it not sweet, dear and gentle reader, to think of holy Mr. 
Herbert, as he sat in the study or in the garden, as he sat in a calm cool 
spot, such as Mr. Dyce has painted, and sang to the music of his lute. 
such lyrics as the one just quoted? This love for music may have given 
its tenderness to a character which might otherwise have become un- 
pleasantly austere. It was a calm intellectual sentiment of beauty, 
blossoming among gloomy thoughts, and yearning quietly toward the 
sun of pleasure. It was part of that natural politesse du caur, which 
not only made the good pastor charitable, but rendered his charity re- 
fined and graceful. His life may be said, in his own words, to have 
been “a bridal of the earth and sky;” and music was one of the pur- 
suits wherein he reconciled the two elements—heavenly faith with 
human joy. Contented and happy, whether playing on his lute or swell- 
ing the choir in Salisbury Cathedral, he could forget all earthly distinc- 
tion—all honours made “to glut the senses of an epicure.” “Shower 
down thy mitres,” he could exclaim, in the words of Sterne’s Senti- 
mentalist, “if it seems good unto Thy Divine Providence, upon those 
heads which are aching for them.” He could forget the favours of the 
success-worshiping mob. Pleasure came to him spiritualised, in such 
innocent pastimes; she did not, as eften happens, squat incubus-like on 
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his shoulders, with a face hideous and ugly as that of “ Polyphemus in 
his anthropophagous cavern.” 

But Heaven had so willed it that holy Mr. Herbert should pass away 
speedily, like the music he loved so; that he should only see thirty-nine 
years on earth. Soon after he went to Bemerton, he was visited by the 
first symptoms of consumption. He had always been delicate. Pre- 
sently the physical man became so weak as to be almost unable to go 
through his pastoral duties; but it was with difficulty that the mental 
man could be persuaded to give up work. At last, however, the good 
pastor yielded to the solicitations of his friends, and resigned his duties 
to Bostock, his curate. The mortal was preparing to put on immor- 
tality. In his illness he handed the manuscript of the Zemple to a 
clergyman who was visiting him, a Mr. Duncan, with a request that he 
would give it to his intimate friend, his “dear brother,” Nicholas Ferrar. 
“Desire him to read it,” said Herbert; “and then, if he can think it 
may turn to the advantage of any dejected poor soul, let it be made 
public; if not, let him burn it, for I and it are less than the least of 
God’s mercies.’ On the Sunday before he expired he called for his 
lute. It was brought to him, and he sang to its accompaniment the 
fifth stanza of his poem on the Sabbath : 

“The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope.” 

“Mr. George Herbert, Esq., Parson of Fuggleston and Bemerton,” 
says the register, “was buried 3 day of March 1632.” Jane, his good 
dame, survived him many years. Six years after his death she married 
Sir Robert Cook, by whom she had a daughter. It is said that she had 
in her possession a quantity of Mss. by her first husband; and Walton 
tells us that “they (the manuscripts) and Highnam House (Cook’s resi- 
dence) were burnt together by the late rebels, and so lost to posterity.” 
Gossip John Aubrey, however, tells a more plausible story. He avers 
that Herbert “writ a folio in Latin, which, because the parson of Hine- 
ham could not read it, his widowe (then wife to Sir Robert Cook) con- 
demned to the uses of good housewifry.” Nothing is more possible than 
that the Highnam parson, like many others of the cloth, had forgotten 
his Latin; at any rate, John Aubrey has lynched him in the eyes of anti- 
quaries. The dame we pardon, for she might readily have been imposed 
upon by the unscholarly pastor. 

Thus lived and died holy Mr. Herbert, “with his face (saith Mrs. 
Browning) as the face of a spirit, dimly bright.” Besides his Temple, 
and the books I have alluded to, he left behind him some fragments, 
chiefly in Latin. His Latin verses, in answer to Andrew Melvin the 
Presbyterian (Georgii Herberti Angli Muse Responsorie, ad Andree 
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Melvini Scoti Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoriam), form a savagely satirical 
reply to some strictures on the ordinances of the Church of England. 
This reply is the bitterest thing he ever penned ; but it was written in the 
heyday of youth. He translated Cornaro’s Treatise on Temperance ; 
and made a collection of proverbs called Jacula Prudentum, or Out- 
landish Proverbs, Sentences, §c. I will quote three good proverbs from 
this collection. “He that studies his content wants it.” “A cool mouth 
and warm feet live long.” ‘ Would you know what money is, go borrow 
some.” None of his works were printed until after his death ; but most 
of them, when published, were very successful. Zhe Temple, or Sacred 
Poems and Private Ejaculations—first printed in Cambridge in 1633— 
went through six editions in eight years. Let me now guide you reve- 
rently (reverently, both because the place is holy, and because the maker 
thereof was a man of men) into this Zemple, wherein the memory of holy 
Mr. Herbert is embalmed for us, among beautiful gems of thought and 
caskets of golden diction. 

Pause here, in the “church porch,” and read the table of laws hung 
therein, for the guidance of those who would seek the inner altar. Be- 
ware of lust. Drink not the third glass, which thou canst not tame when 
once it is within thee; be not a beast in courtesy. Swear not; lie not; 
look to thy mouth, for diseases enter there. Use sometimes to be alone; 
salute thyself, and examine your soul. Be thrifty, not covetous. Never 
exceed thine income. 


“Laugh not too much: the witty man laughs least ; 
For wit is news only to ignorance.” 


Favour high projects, but be humble and magnanimous. 


“ Be not surety, if thou art a father. 
Love is a personal debt. I cannot give 
My children’s right, nor ought to take it; rather 
Both friends should die than hinder them to live. 
Fathers first enter bonds to nature’s ends, 
Aud are her sureties ere they are a friend's.” 


Scorn no man’s love, though of mean degree; for “love is a present 
for a mighty king.” “ Man is God’s image, but a poor man is Christ’s 
stamp to boot.” Uncover in church. Judge not the preacher. These 
are moral laws, you see, and they form the basis of the religious ones. 
Pass on: there is the “altar,” and on it the “sacrifice.” You are next 
inducted into the holy ceremonies and seasons, the ritual and sacraments, 
and the prayers for divers occasions. Mark the church-floor : the square 
speckled stone is Patience; the black stone, chequering all, is Humility ; 
the gentle rising, leading to the choir, is Confidence; the sweet cements 
of all are Love and Charity. Glance at the windows, decorated with 
scriptural subjects, and in which doctrine and life, colours and light, 
mingle beautifully. Looking upward, you perceive the “cross.” And 
now, after “ prayer” and “holy baptism,” pass on again to the altar, from 
which a censer called “life” is diffusing light and incense. 
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“ Lire. 


I made a posy while the day ran by: 
Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band. 
But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And withered in my hand. 
My hand was next to them, and then my heart; 
I took, without more thinking, in good part 
Time’s gentle admonition. 
Who did so sweetly death’s sad taste convey, 
Making my mind to smell my fatal day, 
Yet sug’ring the suspicion. 
Farewell, dear flowers! sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 
And after death for cures. 
I follow straight without complaints or grief, 
Since if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours.” 


With our thoughts made purer and our hearts made stouter by the 
quiet beauty and stately music of this monument of dead holiness, let us 
again pass out. But I trust, fair and gentle reader, that you will take 
my advice, and visit the Temple again, alone. Let your visit, moreover, 
be a longer one; for the beauty of the place is a beauty that grows upon 
one, and cannot be drunk in it at a glance. 

Coleridge said truly, that the quaintness of Herbert’s poetry lay 
rather in the thoughts than in the diction. The language itself is a pure 
well of English undefiled ; though what Shakespeare’s Armado styled the 
“sweet smoke of rhetoric” is not wholly wanting. Not that the thoughts 
lack loveliness; if it were so, the poetry would be bad. Poetry, in the 
narrow sense, is imagination set to tune—fancy rendered delicious by a 
regular succession of harmonious sounds. ‘ You cannot build palaces on the 
sea-waves,” said some Persian poet; and you cannot build the name of a 
poet on meaningless and restless rhymes. The thoughts of Herbert, naked 
and unadorned, expressed prosily and unmusically, would still possess in- 
tellectual value, though proportionally wanting in imaginative attraction. 
Yet let us not undervalue the auxiliary value of mere language. A 
poetical abstraction is absolutely useless, unless it gratifies the craving 
of the intellect for enjoyment; and an arbitrary connection exists be- 
tween ideas themselves and the music through which they are conveyed. 
Herbert’s English, I repeat, is a well pure and wholesome; and I wish 
some admirers of Mr. Carlyle would dip their buckets into it. Herbert’s 
poetry is good poetry, and good verse too. As verse, it is coated like 
sugar-plums, and tickles the palate; as poetry, it must be digested to be 
nutricious. Let us not, however, identify verse and poetry, or we shall 
run into errors in our literary estimates. Boccacio tells us that indi- 
viduals who wore the surplice, and walked about with shaven polls, and 
who were deemed perfect by worthy Italian burghers, were far from being 
priests of God, 
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Holy Mr. Herbert stands very high as a poet, but he stood higher, 
to my thinking, as a country clergyman. His saintly life was worthy 
old Isaak Walton’s Chronicle; and any man worthy of Walton’s eulo- 
gium must necessarily have been a fine thinker and a Christian gentle- 
man. Charles Cotton—the friend of Walton, who loved angling, and 
who translated Montaigne so nicely—has written about Herbert in a 
fitting strain of poetry : 

“ And Herbert: he whose education, 


Manners, and parts, by high applauses blown, 
Was deeply tainted with ambition ; 


And fitted for a court, made that his aim; 
At last, without regard to birth or name, 
For a poor country cure does all disclaim ; 


Where, with a soul composed of harmonies, 
Like a sweet swan, he warbles as he dies 
His Maker's praise and his own obsequies.” 


R. W. B. 
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Spell-bound. 


i. 


Ir seems to me that there is very little pleasure in locomotion under 
conditions that compel one to be entirely helpless and passive in the 
matter. The vaunted exhilaration of rapid movement vanishes when it is 
felt to proceed from causes quite independent of oneself. Whirling along 
in an express-train even is rather depressing than exciting ; individuality 
is so completely surrendered, with all voice in, or control over, route, or 
speed, or pause. Finger the reins, tug at an oar, handle the helm, or 
but haul a rope now and then, and your mind moves with your body, 
and shares in the glow of exertion and the excitement of voluntary action. 
But a mere chattel locked in a padded carriage, stagnating, uncared for, 
not consulted, one settles into deep gloom and intense tedium, praying 
for the end of the journey and the resumption of personality. 

So I thought travelling down in the spring of the year to Chewton 
Manor House to pay a long-promised visit. A week’s visit only, for I 
could spare no more time; and, indeed, the promise had been reluctantly 
given, and I entered upon its fulfilment unwillingly. Imperceptibly a 
solitary student-life in secluded chambers in London betrays one into 
habits of thought and conduct at variance with prescription. Crotchet 
and caprice undermine routine and settled programme, and bring about 
unfitness and disinclination for life in “other people’s houses.” The 
continued practice of existing in accordance with one’s own momentary 
views simply renders it difficult at last to yield to the different plans of 
others. 

Why, then, did I go to Chewton Manor House at all? I had been 
ill; I had grown tired of my work, low-spirited, with a sort of feeling 
that my nerves had somehow unnaturally worked their way to the sur- 
face, and rendered me acutely sensitive. Small disappointments annoyed 
me extremely, unexpected noises set my heart beating, a sudden knock 
at the door startled me. I slept but lightly and badly, and rose un- 
refreshed by my rest. “ Pack up a carpet-bag and go into the country 
for a week’s holiday,” said every body to whom I made complaint of my 
symptoms. Then I met William Forde, and he begged me at once to 
join him at Chewton Manor, his father’s house, situated in a pleasant 
western county. I looked forward to a week’s idleness, and the sight of 
green trees, and a blue horizon of waving hills dying into the sky, quite 
restoring me to health. So I took my ticket, and found myself on the 
South-Western Railway. 

And, had I not gone on my own account, I believe I should have 
gone on William Forde’s. There was something strange, as I fancied, in 
the way in which he pressed on me this country visit; it was more like 
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imploring than inviting. Such restless wandering eyes, white face, and 
quivering lips the while he spoke! But then he had always been ofa 
nervous, excitable, sanguine temperament, of most delicate organisation. 
Quite as a boy at school he was the same, I remember. Much younger 
than I, he had been commended to me as an elder boy, and to my care, 
by his father, who had been an early and intimate friend of my father’s. 
I am afraid I discharged my trust with the indifference usual to school- 
boys similarly situated. My interest in my protégé was not without 
bounds. He was a little, shy, white-haired, white-faced boy, with rather 
a shrinking, frightened manner, inclined to submit patiently to school 
ill-treatment, though now and then he had been known to fire up into 
angry resistance, when he would draw himself together, toss his long 
hair from his forehead, and, his eyes dilating and gaining in colour and 
brilliance, he would stand prepared to do battle against any odds. The 
acquaintance, commenced at school, we had carried into after-years. The 
friendship of our parents descended to us in a sort of hereditary way, and 
if it might not be very fervid, it was still substantial enough. While he 
was renewing his request that I would visit Chewton Manor, I remem- 
bered that I had heard a rumour of his engagement and approaching 
marriage. I adverted to this; but he put the remark away from him 
hurriedly, and as though ill pleased with it. 

“Not yet, not yet; there’s nothing settled—nothing ;” and he turned 
to other topics. I have noticed that men have often a shamefaced 
manner of speaking of marriage when it affects themselves, as though, 
from a bachelor point of view, the subject had a very weak and assailable 
front; but I never saw any one spring away from it so strangely as did 
William Forde. It was not easy to light upon any very satisfactory ex- 
planation of my friend’s manner. There might be other causes certainly, 
but still to his old excitability much might be referable, and perhaps he 
also had been hard working in London, and fretted, and weakened, and 
shaken by his work, longing too for change of air and scene. 

A pleasant sunshiny day, the green of the trees and fields very young 
and transparent, and the sky very clear and blue; the old Manor House 
looking almost handsome with such attractive surroundings, though 
naturally inclined to be an ugly building, it must be confessed. Of a 
Queen-Anne date probably—but much patched, and altered, and repaired 
of later years—the old red bricks coated with stucco, the clock-tower 
diminished by one-half, and foolish dwarf battlements—a burst of bad 
taste on the part of a proprietor of half a century back—surmounting the 
coping-stone. A flat-faced building, the cream-coloured stucco here and 
there relieved by an agreeable patch of ivy—like a mouche on the cheek 
of beauty—ivy, too, over the ill-shaped porch; the upper windows, of 
many panes, with broad white sashes, the lower modernised upon French 
principles, with plate-glass, and opening to the ground. Very pleasant 
and quiet, almost drowsily so; for there is a sort of balm and opiate to 
London nerves in the deep quiet of the country, now broken only by the 
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musical chatterings of the birds in the lime-trees, and the contralto tones 
of the cuckoo’s ceaseless song of two notes. 

Very quiet,—William Forde more at ease and repose, with yet 
something in his manner I cannot account for. Old Mr. Forde, a stately, 
tall, fair, old gentleman, with quite white hair,—much aged since I had 
seen him,—courtly, kindly, but probably able to be stern on occasion, 
however. Mrs. Forde—not William’s mother, but Mr. Forde’s second 
wife—a delicate little invalid woman, appearing but seldom, and taking 
her meals in her own room at early hours. The second wife’s two 
daughters, William’s half-sisters, Blanche and Ada, girls of about ten and 
twelve, and their French governess, Mdlle. d’Hérion, very dark, with 
thick black hair in hard coils at the back of her head. I can see them 
from the window of my bedroom—this had been a sort of study, apart 
from the library, and was on the ground-floor—as they pass and repass 
along the turfed terrace-walk in front of the house. I can note the deli- 
cate pink-and-white necks of the young ladies, and the golden yellow of 
their hair, contrasting markedly with the dark warm southern complexion 
of the governess; but their features are almost hidden by their mush- 
room-shaped garden-hats. These seem to constitute the household. 

“T am afraid you will find it rather dull here,” said Mr. Forde, 
courteously ; “do what we may to entertain you. Ours is avery quiet 
house. Mrs. Forde’s health is so delicate, and my daughters are yet so 
young, that we see very little society. By and by we must hope to do 
better. When William marries, and my girls grow up, we shall be able 
to present to you a gayer household, I dare say. The chief attractions 
here now, and I hope you may find them sufficient for your too short 
stay with us, consist in the fine open country, and the pure air, and the 
strict rest offered by our retired family-habits. These, I trust, may be of 
benefit to you. You Londoners have always a pale and jaded look, as it 
seems to us. You stand in need of pure air and repose. I always tell 
William so when he comes from town.” 

There bad been a talk before luncheon of our riding out to enjoy the 
fine view across the downs from Crockton Ridge, with a plan of calling at 
Hurst Rectory on our way back. William had even gone round to the 
stable to give directions to Jacob, the groom, concerning the horses to be 
employed. This arrangement, however, was disturbed. Stepping from 
my window on to the lawn, I found a young lady in a riding-habit talk- 
ing to the French governess and her pupils,—or rather, perhaps, to the 
pupils, with an occasional acknowledgment of the presence of Mdlle. 
d’Hérion. Miss Catherine Vere had come over from the Rectory, it ap- 
peared. She had brought with her music for Blanche, who was just 
beginning to learn singing, and drawings of horses for Ada to copy. She 
looked very pretty, leaning on the balustrade of the terrace, laughing 
with Blanche, teasing Ada with her whip, or stooping to pat the head of 
her great Newfoundland dog Jupiter, who had run with her all the way 
from the Rectory, and was now panting hard with pendent tongue and bril- 
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liant eyes, very happy indeed, on the ground at her feet. Now and then 
she vouchsafed a word or two to Mdlle. d’Hérion, more, as it seemed, for 
form’s sake than from any other motive. Her becoming riding-hat— 
there was no feather in it, merely some violets, freshly-gathered and 
stuck in its band—just shaded her brilliant hazel eyes. She had not the 
beauty of evenness and proportion of feature, so much as of exquisite 
colour and expression. There was a dense cloud of auburn hair upon her 
shoulders, and a crimson neck-ribbon cast pleasant warm reflections upon 
her rounded chin and white neck. Her voice was irresistibly charming, 
it was so silvery and musical. Altogether Catherine Vere, the Rector’s 
daughter, struck me as a most interesting and winning person indeed. 
She was greeted quite as a favourite of the house, most warmly per- 
haps by old Mr. Forde, but kindly also by William, with a tinge of 
formality that might proceed from his constitutional shyness, and affec- 
tionately by the sisters. Mdlle. d’Hérion only seemed to gain no light 
from her sunshine presence. In answer to Miss Vere’s remarks, or ques- 
tions addressed to her, she spoke calmly but coldly, in correct English, 
though with an evident foreign accent. One might almost imagine that 
there existed between these two women some settled antipathy, less ex- 
pressed than understood. 

Miss Vere stayed all the afternoon, riding away on her white pony, 
with Jupiter bounding along at her side, just as the first dinner-bell was 
sounded. Noentreaty could induce her to remain longer, and she refused 
to entertain for a moment the proposition that we should ride back with 
her to the Rectory. Was there not a tone of pique in her distinct 
refusals? and was I wrong in fancying that William was abstracted, and 
cold, and oppressed in her presence? and that this disconcerted and 
vexed her? . 

“T am glad you have seen our charming Catherine,” said old Mr. 
Forde, as we sat down to dinner. “ She has won all our hearts. William 
should think himself very fortunate.” But William made no sign; spoke 
no word. Was this the lady rumour had declared him to be engaged to 
marry? Tasked myself. It seemed to me that Mr. Forde was pained by 
his son’s silence, and that the subject had been for some time one of 
trouble to both; why, I could not guess. 

A very quiet dinner-table; only my host, his son, and myself. Mrs. 
Forde had dined in her own room. ‘The sisters and their governess dined 
always at one o’clock in the schoolroom. William spoke but little. His 
father sustained the conversation with grace and cordiality. The wine 
was very good; indeed, good wine seems now to be only found in old 
country houses. Dinner over, we strolled on the terrace and through the 
wire-gate of the garden into the park. A cigar or two, and we returned 
to coffee in the drawing-room. Mrs. Forde remained for half an hour on 
the sofa, looking very pale and fragile amongst her splendid shawls. 
William, her step-son, sat near her; kind and attentive to her, watchful 
to anticipate her wishes. I chatted with Blanche and Ada, who were 
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beginning to lose their bashfulness a little. Soon we were great friends, 
and I was drawing caricatures for Ada. I interchanged now and then a 
word or two with Mdlle. d’Hérion. She seemed intelligent, with perhaps 
almost too absolute a self-possession; a handsome brunette, large dusky 
eyes, and sweeping black eyelashes, and a low evenly-sustained voice. 
She bestowed great care upon her pupils, and they were evidently fond 
of her. She had a rather still motionless manner, and had a habit of 
sitting with her small supple hands folded before her. 

It was quite summer weather, although so early in the year. We 
were tempted after coffee to step from the drawing-room on to the lawn 
again, and watch the moon rise in the distance, and light up the tangle 
of boughs in the copse. Very peaceful: I was so accustomed to noise, 
that it seemed to me almost oppressively so. A quiet week in this retired 
family, and I shall be thoroughly set up again, I thought, and almost 
said. What a change is this from town! How purifying this seems! 
Really, people ought to be very good in the country. 

“Tam glad indeed to see you down here,” said William Forde, who 
was smoking a cigar by my side. I fancied there was a trembling in his 
voice as he spoke. ‘I have so much to say to you, to ask you about.” 

Certainly he was disturbed. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“No, not now. I can’t tell you now. You want a light, don’t you? 
Take one from me;” and he proffered his cigar. How his hand shook! 
I could see plainly it did so, even in that dim light. 

“Pray rely upon me, if I can serve you in any way.” 

“ You saw Catherine—Miss Vere—who was here to-day?” he asked 
abruptly. ‘ Well, my father is bent upon my marriage with her. Counts 
it a settled thing; an engagement which time must now soon bring to 
fulfilment.” 

“Well, he has had grounds for thinking this? You are engaged to 
Miss Vere ?” 

“ Perhaps ;” and he turned away. “I think so; I fear so.” 

“ Fear so! William, think what you say! You do not love her?” 

“T did love her; but—my good friend, don’t look at me like that. 
You shall know all, indeed you shall.” Then he stopped and wiped his 
forehead. A strange look came into his eyes; he stood for a moment 
like one spell-bound, and then was seized with a shivering, which set his 
teeth chattering. 

“You are not well.” 

“Quite well,” he answered. “No, not now. I can’t speak of it 
now.” 

There was the sound of a piano. 

“ Who is playing?” I asked; for he remained silent, and seemed dis- 
inclined to continue our conversation. 

“ Mdlle. d’Hérion.” 

A curious wailing melancholy tune, that somehow influenced and 
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possessed me. We returned to the drawing-room. The lamp was now 
upon the table, and the candles of the piano were lighted. 

“What music is that, mademoiselle ?” 

“Do you like it? Itis a mazourka by Chopin. You will like this 
better, I think.” 

And she played another air of singular beauty, with a marvellous 
swooning entrancement about it. Perhaps this was in some part due to 
her perfect performance. Then it was I noticed that her eyes, which 
had seemed to me before to be rather opaque in their blackness, were 
now vividly luminous ; there was, too, an underflush in her dark cheek 
which gave her a look of passionate earnestness ; it was hard not to quail 
before the unaccountable power of those kindling eyes. William Forde 
was gazing at her with a rapt expression in his white face. Was there 
some spell about this French woman? With an effort I interrupted her 
playing. I was really glad to break its effect upon me by addressing 
her : 

“Do you sing, mademoiselle ?” 

She shook her head; then turning to William Forde said, 

“ You will sing.” 

He made no answer; she bent over some music-books. Surely she 
then whispered to my friend, 

“Yes, Guillaume, you will sing.” 

I could not have been mistaken. More as though in obedience to her 
than from any voluntary action on his own part, he sang an Italian aria, 
which she accompanied admirably. He had a light tenor voice of agree- 
able quality, marred by a curious tremulousness. Afterwards she played 
again; the same character of music as before, except that now a sort of 
throbbing feverishness took possession of the melody, and enhanced its 
former witchery. I watched her small supple hands and delicate fingers 
fly over the key-board; then I knew that her large eyes were fixed upon 
me. For a moment or two I sustained her glance; then I felt that I 
was subdued by her, and I was compelled to look away to be rid of a 
sensation of dizziness that was growing upon me. Gradually I conquered 
this feeling, however, and at last could support without flinching the 
strange vividness of her gaze. 

“It grows late,” she said. She closed the piano and quitted the 
room. As she prssed out through the wide doorway, the thought came 
to me that I uad seen Mdlle. d’Hérion before; that her face was not 
entirely unknown to me. I turned to William Forde. He was sitting 
rigidly, with tightly-clenched hands, on the ottoman close to the piano. 
He was so abstracted as to appear almost in a state of torpor. I touched 
him; he started up. 

“You, is it?” he exclaimed hurriedly. “TI thought—” then he paused, 
staring into my face. “Yes. You have felt it too. I am sure of it. 
The influence of Mdlle. d’ Hérion.” 

At this moment she reéntered the room. 
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“‘T have returned to say good night only.” She extended her hand ; 
as she withdrew it from mine, I felt that a crumpled scrap of paper re- 
mained in my palm. I closed my fingers upon it. 

The household retired to rest at the early hour usual in the country. 
When Lhad gained my bedroom, I examined Mdlle. d’Hérion’s paper. 
I read these words : 

“ At half-past eleven be in the walk beneath the terrace.” : 

As I have said, the terrace was in front of the house, and bordered by 
a balustrade. Then the lawn sloped down steeply, ending in another 
walk parallel to the terrace, but so much below it that it could be seen 
from none of the windows. The moon was shining at the back of the 
house, throwing deep shadows across this lower walk. I had waited but 
a few minutes, when I saw Mdlle. d’Hérion approaching. 

“You have recognised me ?” she said abruptly. 

“‘T have seen you before. When, where,—I cannot at present re- 
member.” 

“T will tell you, because I know that in time you will remember ; and 
it is better that I should tell you myself. There is an alloy in my frank- 
ness,” she said, with a rather unpleasant laugh. “TI only tell you be- 
cause I see that in time you will of yourself know all.” She waited a 
minute, and then spoke with great rapidity. “Two years ago you 
were in Paris. Is that so?” 

“Yes,” 

“One evening in February you went to the Ambigu, with M. D—. 
He is well known at the theatre. He took you behind the curtain. He 
introduced you to certain of the performers, his friends. You entered 
the foyer of the actors. J was there. Do you recollect now?” 

But I could not carry back my thoughts by this sudden process. The 
forgotten past can only return to the memory slowly, gradually. I 
hesitated. 

“ You shall recollect,” she said commandingly. “Now think. There 
was a féerie playing at the Ambigu—La Coquille de Noix et la Fée 
Berlinguette. The night of your visit an accident occurred; a danseuse, 
named Arthémise, fell from a considerable height, twisting her wrists and 
spraining her right foot, painfully, if not severely. A crowd gathered 
round her in the foyer. A woman looked over your shoulder, and spoke 
to you in English. Do you remember that?” 

“T do. Yet not distinctly.” 

“ A woman playing a part in the féerte. A woman, dark, her long 
black hair twisted about with cords of pearls, who held in her hand a 
javelin, a tiger-skin hanging from her shoulders, with spangles upon her 
stage tunic, and gold rings upon her wrists and ankles.” 

“Tt was you, Mdlle. d’Hérion !” 

_ “Yes, it was I. Mdlle. Lucrece, according to the affiche. You 
remember.” 

“Tdo. And now—” 
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“Why am I here? How is it I am called Madeleine d’Hérion? 
Speaking English, teaching French? Respectable—don’t fear to say the 
word. I am not easily frightened at words.” And she laughed again 
harshly ; and her eyes, deep in shadow though they were, seemed to 
gleam and glitter, emitting light from within, as a diamond is said to do 
in a darkened room. “Why am I resident in an English gentleman’s 
family, intrusted with the education of two young English demoiselles ? 
Don’t start. Whatever I may have been,” she said, with seriousness, 
“T know how to do my duty to them; and have done it. How do I 
know your language so well? I was born at Pondicherry, of French 
parents. Perhaps there is a taint of Asiatic blood in my veins—black 
blood. Do you think I am much grieved at that? A mere child, I was 
taken to Calcutta. We made many friends there. English friends. 
Not the best class of English, you understand; and I learnt your lan- 
guage. ‘Then I went to Paris with my parents; buried them, and was 
alone, to beg for my living, or to dance, or sing, or play for it. Do you 
fancy there were many to care much what I did? Do you think there 
was any one living soul to sorrow for me when I stepped on the boards 
of the Ambigu Comique in my spangled tunic, and buskins, and pearl- 
cords round my head, to play the Queen of the Amazons in La Coquille 
de Noix, and dance, sing couplets, stand in front of revolving wheels, 
and do all I could to wring applause from the audience, and earn my 
salary? You are not yet satisfied? There is yet a gulf between there 
and here which your intelligence cannot bridge?” 

“Why are you here?” 

“You English wi// have French governesses, a pure Parisian accent. 
Is not that what you insist upon? A letter of introduction from a 
French countess—say a forged letter, if you like—to a London agent, 
and a situation was secured even for mc,” she said mockingly. 

“Still, why are you here?” I knew that she had yet more to tell. 

She paused a moment. Then she climbed up the steep slope and 
looked in the direction of the house. 

“There is one coming now who will tell you.” 

William Forde appeared at the end of the walk. He was moving 
slowly with evident effort, almost as though he were somnambulic. 

“ Guillaume,” she said, in measured tones, her eyes fixed upon his 
face, “ monsieur asks why I am here. Tell him.” 

“You insist, Madeleine?” he inquired hoarsely. 

“T do insist.” 

Then he answered, but without turning to me, still addressing the 
French woman, 

“ Because, Madeleine, you are my nife !” 

I started back. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” she asked, with an air of calm triumph. 

“ He is mad.” 

“No, he is not mad.” 
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“Why is this told tome?” I cried angrily. “Why am I made a 
sharer in this wretched secret ?” 

“Tell him, Guillaume,” said the governess. 

“ Because you must help us.” He spoke as one in a mesmeric trance, 
as though all power of will were lost to him. 

“ Reveal this secret to your father ?” 

“No, no, not that. Not that, in Heaven’s name. It would kill 
him.” 

“What then?” 

“ Aid me in diverting my father from this plan of marrying me to 
Catherine Vere.” 

And, apparently in obedience to a signal from the French woman, he 
left us. 

“Tt is I who brought you here to do this,” she said; “I, through 
Guillaume. You must aid him.” 

“Tf I refuse ?” 

“You will not. It is for him I speak, not for myself. He is a mere 
instrument in the hands of others. He can be bent to what shape you 
will. Do not interfere, and he will obey his father’s commands. Mar- 
ried already, he will marry again. That is bigamy, is it not ?—felony, 
is it not, by your English law ? It will ruin him, it will ruin her.” And 
her voice took a tone of fierceness. “Will it unmarry me? Will it 
touch mein any way? You know as well as I do that it will not.” 

I was thankful to be in my room again, with locked doors and barred 
window-shutters sundering me from the strange eyes of Mdlle. d’Hérion. 
William Forde’s wife? Was it possible—commonly possible ? 

What strange things were these I had heard, rising like ghosts in 
old Chewton Manor House? It was hard to go to sleep for thinking of 
them, revolving them in my mind in a tiresome phantasmic whirl. It 
was harder still to go to sleep and not dream of the strange eyes of 
Mdlle. d’Hérion, William Forde’s wife, piercing the darkness of night 
like stars drilling through a cloud, and dazzling and bewildering me till 
I fell back rather in a trance than in sleep. 


II. 


I slept until a later hour than usual. I was disturbed by the sound 
of voices. The library adjoined my room, and a door, kept constantly 
locked, led from one apartment into the other. A conversation between 
two persons was being held in the library, and I could not help over- 
hearing. 

“Indeed, William,”—Mr. Forde was the speaker, in calm yet touching 
tones,—“ indeed, William, I must ask you to consider me a little more 
than you are inclined to do. You know how anxiously I have looked 
forward to this marriage. I grow old. It is not much I ask—that you 
will let me see you happy with Catherine as your wife before I leave you 
for ever.” 
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“Still, delay seems unavoidable,” I could hear William urge hesi- 
tatingly. 

“T see no reason for it. In justice to Catherine and yourself, to her 
father and to me, these continual postponements and procrastinations are 
greatly to be deprecated. You love’and are loved. The union promises 
in every way happiness to all concerned. Why do you shrink from it ?” 

William made no reply. The old man resumed, in warmer words, 

“You have no right to trifle with{the love of Catherine, a love that 
any man might well be proud to win and wear. More: you shall not 
trifle with that love. If you will not go to Hurst Rectory to ask that a 
day may be appointed for your marriage, I will go on your behalf. I 
will be a party to this weakness and vacillation no longer.” 

“T will go, father—to-day even, if you desire it,” William said in a 
low voice. 

“And fix a day for the marriage? Thank you, William. Forgive 
me if I have seemed too hasty in speaking on this subject.” 

During the morning I saw nothing of the Frenchwoman. She was 
occupied in the schoolroom with her pupils. 

Soon after breakfast, I found the horses brought to the side-entrance. 

“Where are we going ?” I asked of William, as we trotted down the 
lime-tree avenue of the park. 

“To Hurst Rectory. Do you know what for ?” 

“Yes,” I said; “to fixa day for your marriage with Catherine 
Vere.” 

He so started as I spoke, that, pulling suddenly at the bridle, his 
horse reared up. He turned a scared face towards me. 

“Who told you this? Did she—Madeleine ?” 

“No. Iwas in my bedroom when you spoke to your father this 
morning. I could not help hearing what you said.” He was silent for 
some minutes. 

“T think I am going mad,” he exclaimed at last. 

“You are about to ask Miss Vere to marry you. Can you do this?” 

“Can I help doing so? Do you not see how I am compelled to 
act thus ; how I am urged on by influences I cannot escape—influences 
which you also have felt ?” 

“William, it seems to me you are about to commit acrime. Do 
not ask me to join you in it. Listen now, and answer truthfully. Do 
you love Madeleine ?” 

He stopped for a few moments. I repeated the inquiry. There was 
such a senseless expression upon his face that I thought he had not com- 
prehended my words. 

“Indeed I know not,” he answered at last. “In her presence I am 
her slave; out of it—” he looked round cautiously, as though fearful of 
other listeners, then continued in a fierce whisper, “out of it, J hate her.” 

“She is your wife?” A suspicion occurred to me that she had spoken 
falsely, or, rather, had compelled him to misrepresent her position. 
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“You heard what was said last night.” He relapsed from his excited 
manner into a state of lethargic indifference. 

“Where did you meet her first?” 

“In Paris, a year ago. She was painting then in the atelier of M. 
de Lys. Her eyes fell upon me, and seemed to scorch through me to my 
very soul. I felt that I was hers thenceforth absolutely—her victim— 
her slave, as I have said.” 

“ And she came here with your aid and at your request ? “You intro- 
duced her to your father’s house as governess to your sisters ?” 

“‘ No, indeed not,” he said with some earnestness. ‘ What has been 
done since,—what folly, what madness, what wickedness,—has been 
apart from any consciousness of mine. I have been bound hand and foot. 
I could move, speak, act, only as she bid me. I am under a spell.” 

“« And she tells you to marry Catherine Vere ?” 

“She laughs at me; mocks me, sometimes, in this; now urges me 
on, now draws me back. She hates Catherine Vere. She would do all 
in her power to injure her.” 

In the midst of these extraordinary circumstances, what was J to do? 

“You love Catherine ?” 

“ Away from her, I love Catharine. I shall never cease to love her 
with all my soul. Near her, my heart is dead, I think.” 

I conversed with Mr. Vere, a pleasant old country clergyman, while 
William strolled with Catherine in the garden. She looked very beauti- 
ful in her simple morning-dress, the rich auburn hair thrown back from 
her face, and setting in a glorious nimbus round her head. Surely, he 
loves her tenderly, I thought, surveying them from the window. Surely, 
those superb hazel eyes are telling him over and over again that his love 
is returned. 

He was strangely excited as we rode back to Chewton Manor. He 
appeared quite radiant with happiness. 

“The day is fixed,” he cried; “the 18th of next month.” 

“ And Madeleine VHé ‘rion ? o” 

He turned pale and shuddered, placing his hand upon his fieart as 
though in pain. 

“Thad forgotten her quite!” he said; and he spoke not another 
word during our ride home. Arrived, I noticed that he staggered as 
he dismounted. I succeeded in catching him in my arms as he fell back 
fainting. 

- Don’ t tell my father of this,” he said, as soon as he recovered a 
little; “it will alarm him too much.” 

We were the same small quiet party at dinner. ‘William still very 
silent, with rather a look of suffering in his eyes; old Mr. Forde gayer 
and happier in manner. He evidently knew that the date had been ap- 
pointed for the marriage of his son and Catherine Vere. 

I met the French woman on the terrace after dinner. 

“T know where you have been, and what has happened,” she said. 
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“ Remember always that I gave you warning. If he has no pity,—if you 
are heedless as to the fate of this Miss Vere, why should I trouble my- 
self ?” 

“T thank you, mademoiselle,” I said. “I have not forgotten what 
passed last night. Iam heedful as to the fate of Catherine Vere, be 
sure of that.” 

‘You will stand by and assist, while your friend commits a felony ?” 

“Suppose there is no question of felony ; suppose there has been no 
marriage between William Forde and Mademoiselle d’ Hérion ?” 

I must confess I had slender ground on which to rest this suggestion ; 
still it seemed a test worth trying. 

She turned upon me her large eyes, an angry look in them, but she 
spoke calmly, with compressed lips. 

“ You are welcome to suppose so, if you will;” and she passed on. 

A day or two went by thus. There was no new incident of import- 
ance. 

“JT am afraid you will be very dull here,” Mr. Forde would often say. 
“We are so quiet.” 

Yes; quiet as the stretched parchment of a drum, which needs but a 
few slight strokes to reverberate noisily enough. Quiet, indeed; with a 
mine beneath the house ready for springing at any moment. 

It was the last night of my visit. I was to journey back to town on 
the morrow. A promise had been extorted from me, however, that I 
would re-visit Chewton Manor House in the following month, when it 
was proposed to celebrate the marriage of William and Catherine. This 
marriage was now a constant topic of conversation, in which Madeleine 
d’Hérion even joined. Amongst other things, her advice had been asked 
and given on the great question concerning the dresses to be worn on 
the occasion by Blanche and Ada, who were to be two of the bridesmaids. 
Very calmly the governess discussed the arrangements. By no act or 
word or glance did she betray her extraordinary position. William, on 
the other hand, wore a jaded haggard look most painful to see. In vain 
I endeavoured to rouse him to some course of action which would with- 
draw him from the influence of the French woman, and test to the utmost 
the truth of the story with which I had been made acquainted that night 
on the lower terrace-walk. I could do nothing with him. 

“ Be satisfied,” was always his answer. “ Have no fear for Catherine ; 
this marriage will not take place.” 

I was saying good night to him. 

“ Heavens, William! how your hand burns!” 

“Does it?” he asked. “ Perhaps I am a little feverish. I am not 
very well, I know. I fainted twice in the park to-day; but don’t tell 
that to my father. Good night. I will try and sleep to-night, and I 
shall be better to-morrow, I dare say. And yet, truth to tell, I am some- 
times afraid to go to sleep. If you hut knew the fearful dreams that 
torment me! Good night.” 
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He spoke with a composed earnestness that had been for some time a 
stranger to him. 

I retired to my own room. I had an hour or two’s writing to do 
before going to bed, and I sat down to my work. The household had 
retired for the night, and all was very still indeed. The room occupied 
by William Forde was immediately over mine. For some time, I had 
heard no sound of his moving. The noise of my own pen, and the occa- 
sional rustle of the wind in the copse, alone broke the death-like silence 
that prevailed. 

Suddenly a loud and piercing scream ran through the house ; a shriek 
of agony rather, that seemed scarcely human, but was more like the 
yell of some tortured animal. I started up trembling. What did it 
mean? A dreadful presentiment of evil oppressed me. The noise seemed 
to come from the upper portion of the house. Heaven! was it possible? 
From the bed-chamber of William Forde? I seized the candle and 
rushed from my room. Close outside was a staircase—an inferior stair- 
case; the best was facing the entrance-hall, leading up to the first floor. 
I mounted with nervous haste, and soon found myself at the door of 
William Forde’s room. 

I listened; I could hear nothing; except, that in some of the more 
distant apartments down a corridor to the right there were sounds as 
of persons stirring, disturbed by that fearful cry. I grasped the door- 
handle—a turn of it, and I was in the room. My heart beat with a 
sickening violence. I advanced one step, when a draught from the open 
window blew out my candle. 

At first I could see nothing save the square shape of the window, for 
the night is always less dark than the shadows ina room. Could I hear 
any thing further than my own painfully difficult respiration? Yes; a 
moaning sound; a hoarse panting, that seemed to come from the bed. 
What could this mean? Yes, I could see the bed at last; a high, large, 
heavily-draped, old-fashioned bed. I stood close to the side of it. I put 
out my hand, and found I touched the curtains. I moved my hand to 
and fro; the curtains were drawn closely round the bed. I moved my 
hand, seeking where these opened. Then, then—could I be mistaken? 
there was some one within holding the curtains tightly together, resisting 
my efforts. I moved round to the foot of the bed; the some one mithin 
moved also, preventing me with trembling hands; and still the same 
moaning, the same dreadful, hoarse, panting sound. What did this mean? 
Great God! what horrible mystery was this? I staggered from the room. 

“A light! alight!” I cried, in a paroxysm of terror. I saw a figure 
with a lamp advancing along the corridor. 

“What has happened?” asked old Mr. Forde, with a deathly-white 
face. I pointed to William’s room, for, indeed, all voice had left me. 
My tongue seemed paralysed. 

We entered. With trembling eagerness Mr. Forde tore open the 
curtains. There was no longer any resistance. 
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“0 God!” he cried, “have pity. Speak, William, speak.” 

I quitted the room. I dared not intrude upon the holy grief of the 
poor old man. He was bending over the body of his son, stretched out, 
stone-dead upon the bed. Dead William Forde, very white, and the 
colour gone from his lips, and from his eyes, as it seemed, gazing into 
them through their half-open lids; a slight foam round his mouth, his 
hair dishevelled and dank, his fingers clutching firmly the bed-clothes; 
and nothing to show that he had met his death by other than causes 
purely natural. 

Outside the room door I found Madeleine d’Hérion. 

“ Be content with your work,” I said to her; “the spell is over now 
for ever. William Forde is dead.” 

She shook like one palsied ; the light dimmed in her black eyes, and 
there were the lines of tears on her face. 

““ Spare me,” she cried in a moved, broken voice, “I never dreamt of 
this. Do me that justice. I loved him.” 

“ And now—” 

“T know what you mean. I will go—at once—any where. What 
does it matter? Who will care?” 

“ And the story told in the lower walk— ?” 

“Shall never pass my lips. ‘Trust me in that, and forgive me, if you 
can; and, farewell, we shall never meet again. You shall never see me, 
even hear of me, again. Farewell! 


But few words need be added. 

I have often pondered over my visit to Chewton Manor House. I 
have often tried to discover whether any unhealthiness of mind on my 
part at the time lent colour, or exaggeration, or falsity to my view of the 
events that occurred there. Yet I have never brought myself entirely 
to the belief that such was the case. In regard to certain of the inci- 
dents of the story, however, I can satisfy myself with no reasonable ex- 
planation. I can hardly hope, therefore, while narrating, with all the 
truthfulness and simplicity possible, to be entirely intelligible to the 
reader, seeing that I fail in being so even to myself. A mystery con- 
nects itself with the fate of William Forde—a mystery no effort of mine 
can wholly elucidate. 

It was my painful task to communicate to Miss Vere the death of her 
affianced husband. Of her ineffable sorrow it is not for me to speak; and 
years after, when the dead man’s friend, looking into her beautiful eyes, 
hoped to read there forgetfulness of the past and some response to a great 
emotion troubling his own heart, he knew speedily how futile, how foolish 
was that hope; he could see that her sorrow still lived, that her love was 
in the grave of poor spell-bound William Forde. 
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Of the Mountebank Family. 


Ir men might claim respect at the hands of their fellows on the ground 
of the purity and simplicity of their rule of life, the not highly-regarded 
mountebank family might demand as much veneration as a dean and 
chapter. ‘They probably would not obtain what they demanded; and 
yet it is certain that no member of that family who aspires to hold high 
‘ank, and occupy a glorious position in the annals of his house, is able to 
achieve his object unless he live under a discipline of temperance, sober- 
ness, and other virtuous regulation, which would have disgusted a house- 
full of Trappists, and have wearied out any given number of pages and 
squires in training for the honours of knighthood. 

A vocation which, on the part of him professing it, requires in its 
various branches steadiness of eye, or of hand, or of foot, power of calcu- 
lation, cool courage, and imperturbable nerve, should lend a dignity to 
the professor, which no one, however, is prepared to recognise in the 
unlucky brotherhood. The reason, perhaps, is to be found in the cir- 
cumstance that many of the brethren, disregarding the rule by which 
alone they can achieve greatness, fall into practices which disqualify 
them for their vocation. Some few are faithful to the rule by which 
glory is accomplished, and these become “ artists” in their peculiar ways. 
Léotard could not fling himself into the empty air, nor Blondin dance 
gracefully through life on a two-inch rope, if they did not observe an 
abstinence from some things and a regularity in others, which I very 
much hope may be 4s strictly observed by the bench of bishops. 

They were more honourably accounted of, I think, in the olden days. 
At the court of King Menelaus it was the young gentlemen of that jolly 
household who used to receive illustrious visitors by dancing on their 
heads. What games and tricks with balls were invented by the Princess 
Nausicaa, that most frolicsome of lady-mountebanks, are among the 
memories of your pleasant travelling through the Odyssey. Perhaps ot 
all royal mountebanks there was not one more accomplished than the 
Norwegian King Olaf. He could climb poles with his heaviest armour 
on; danced so lightly as to trip safely over the oars of his galley, with- 
out embarrassing the rowers as they pulled swiftly over the waters; and 
could keep half a dozen javelins in the air, tossing them from one hand 
and catching them in the other, with a dexterity and grace that were 
never surpassed by Ramo Samee in front of the glass curtain at the 
Coburg Theatre. Such were some of the old practitioners, but who was 
the founder of the family ? 

That portion of the brotherhood of serious strollers, who, in the words 
of their rural programme, perform “ extraordinary amazing wonders of a 
miraculous kind,” are the sons of a very ancient and a very pious family. 
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I take their progenitor to have been that famous Milo of Crotona whose 
story is at once our example and our admonition. 

That remarkable young gentleman, when at the greatest of his 
strength, was worth any manager’s money. The athlete who had trained 
himself so gradually that at last he could carry a bull four years old on 
his shoulders thrice round the circus, then, setting it on its legs, knock 
it down with a blow, and finally, cook and eat it, all in one afternoon,— 
such a performance must have produced a “sensation” in any country. 
At the Crystal Palace he would be worth his weight in gold to the 
directors, who would doubtless accede to his own terms, and undertake 
to find him in bullocks. At the public games, after being several times 
in succession the successful competitor, he became at last the sole per- 
former in his own line—feats of enormous strength and graceful 
dexterity. All the country round flocked to behold him, and wives and 
daughters enclosed at home were mad to break prison and take front 
places. As for the other accomplished athlete of his day whom he had 
surpassed, they loved him exceedingly, much as eminent tragedians who 
have Brutus-wigged it in Hamlet, love Fechter. 

Let us hope that all of the “saltimbanque” family who recognise a 
founder in Milo will remember that he was a gentleman. He was modest, 
reserved, and temperate, as became a pupil of Pythagoras; and his 
terrible arm or his broad shoulder was always at the service of the college 
' and the collegians. His crowning performance in public was the pulling 
up of stout trees by the roots. He would have de-arborised Cremorne in 
a couple of exhibitions, and ruined the proprietor by his very success. 
In which last feat he has his followers or imitators in this very day. 

The admonition conveyed by the story of Milo is this. When age 
came and muscular power declined, he still addressed himself to the feat 
of eradicating trees; but, failing more than once, the people hissed him. 
The stout-hearted old fellow persevered nevertheless, and we all know 
how the father of mountebanks perished. In essaying to tear an oak in 
two, he got caught in the cleft, and tradition says he was devoured by 
the wild beasts in the vicinity, as he struggled in the trap he had himself 
constructed. These “beasts” were tlie critics, who, in those rude times, 
were merciless against veterans who tarried “superfluous on the stage.” 
Their descendants were hardly more compassionate to Betterton, when, 
at near four-score, he thrust his foot, swollen with gout, into a bucket of 
water, in order so to reduce the limb in size as to be able to force it into 
a buskin. He succeeded, played Melanthus, and died immediately 
after of suppressed gout. The critics were civil, but wondered what else 
he could have expected ; and so died the venerable father of mountebanks, 
and the father of the English stage created at the Restoration. 

Every class in life has its patron saint. The tailors, appropriately 
enough, have no less than nine St. Williams, to whom they may address 
themselves in compound appeal. The rope-dancers and saltatores gene- 
rally have but one, St. Vitus, in whose cathedral at Prague I have seen 
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a group of poor and pretty girls, from various “shows” in the fair there, 
on their knees, praying the saint, I suppose, to help them to go 
“tumbling” decently through life. “Amen.” I hope they were helped ; 
but I fear that St. Vitus has as little care for dallerinas as Veronica has 
for milliners. The true patron, not yet asaint, of the brother- and sister- 
hood of mountebanks is the Belgian Gundramnus. This highly success- 
ful itinerant rider, rope-dancer, actor, and manager, possessed a couple 
of bears whom he ruled with greater comfort and propriety than any 
company of “ladies and gentlemen” who had been indebted to him for 
their weekly salaries. These bears were a treasure to Gundramnus, for 
they were equal to any task demanded of them; and they built up a 
fortune for their master, and never struck for an increase of honorarium. 
Gundramnus had one day taken them out for an airing. They were as 
refined bears in their way as the one immortalised in Goldsmith’s comedy, 
which never danced but to the genteelest of tunes—“ Water parted,” 
or the minuet in Ariadne. In the course of the promenade of the 
millionaire mountebank and his brace of friends, they happened to 
traverse a cemetery, upon a tombstone in which one of the bears, being a 
bear of delicate health, sat down to rest himself awhile. His companion 
and Gundramnus stood by awaiting his pleasure, and a crowd of loiterers 
gathered around, expressing their admiration or their sympathy. Mean- 
while, the invalid appeared to grow weaker instead of refreshed ; and in 
a few minutes, after extending a paw to Gundramnus, and faintly nodding 
an adieu to his brother, sank down and died. The bear-owner expressed 
his astonishment that a beast who could dance on the tight and slack 
rope like a fairy, throw a “ summerset” as deftly as harlequin, and leap 
over a five-barred gate, with double fence and stakes beyond, like a fawn, 
should not be able to sit upright on a tombstone, but must needs sink 
down like a sick girl. 

“Sick girl here, and sick girl there!” said the sexton. “The beast 
is dead; and no wonder. He has been sitting on the very name of St. 
Rumbold of Mechlin ; and a saint who, when living, couldn’t abide bears, 
is not likely, when dead, to endure rudeness from one without showing 
his opinion upon it.” 

Gundramnus accepted the conclusion that his deceased friend had 
endured death at the hands of the saint on account of his unintentional 
discourtesy. He left the bear as a peace-offering to the church autho- 
rities, and he, with the other survivor, paced homeward in a very medi- 
tative mood indeed. They wandered away into the Liegeois, and went 
into retirement. Neither of them thought for a moment of public per- 
formances, and each seemed to have suffered some sad change. One 
evening, as the wealthy ex-mime was solemnly sipping his Walportz- 
heimer,—solemnly sipping a good deal of it,—and Bruno was at the op- 
posite side of the table stealthily nimming the sponge-cakes, and sighing, 
after swallowing them, as if the world was a wicked world, full of delu- 
sion, and no more sponge-cakes,—Gundramnus the mountebank slowly 
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raised his head, and remarked, in very tolerable Latin, ‘‘ Locus pericu- 
losus est ad hospitalitatem exercendum.” 

The bear looked hurt, and a little disgusted. He expected a reproof, 
and assumed an air of preparation to despise it. 

“ And therefore,” resumed Gundramnus, dropping from Latin into 
the Walloon dialect, which Bruno naturally comprehended well enough, 
“we will found a church in this very district. We have wherewith and 
to spare.” 

The bear entertained the same opinion, manifested intense delight, 
and expressed his readiness, after his fashion, to carry all the stone his 
master might require for the edifice. Now, if there be any story cre- 
dited in the Liegeois, and among Belgian mountebanks not altogether 
ignorant of the lore and the literature of their vocation, it is this of 
Bruno and Gundramnus. I believe it myself. The good folks of the 
time saw the fact; and the learned folks of the time set it down in their 
chronicles; and I, who am neither good nor learned, implicitly believe 
the circumstance and the record of it. Gundramnus, according to his 
word, laid the foundations of the church, every stone in which was 
actually brought by the bear, and so was every florin in the mounte- 
bank’s purse; the name of whose owner is as music in the ear of every 
Saute-ruisseau in the Netherlands, who, beginning life with kicks and 
spangles, hopes to end it with a heavy purse and a huge bear, like their 
founder Gundramnus. 

When the modest Alexandre Dumas was about to be examined as a 
_ Witness on a trial at Rouen, which involved a question of life and death, 
he was asked his name and profession. After giving his name, that 
meek gentleman added, that were he not in the birth-place of the 
great Corneille, he would have called himself a dramatist. “Sir,” said 
the finely ironical president, “‘do not hesitate; there are degrees in every 
thing.” So there is among that peculiar class of mountebanks called 
fire-eaters. What a difference in degree, for instance, between the ex- 
hibitors who pretended to draw an endless quantity of burning tow from 
their mouths, or whose tongues could no more be blistered by licking 
red-hot pokers than by coolly lying! How great the difference between 
these tricksters and Chabot the fire-king, who walked into an oven with 
a half-quarter of ox, and did not leave it till the beef was thoroughly 
baked! St. Catherine must have looked closely to the safety of the 
most daring of her sons, the whole race of whom is under the protection 
of the saint who suffered at Alexandria. The early fire-eaters at fairs 
assumed a certain sacredness of character by recognising this Egyptian 
Lucretia for their mistress. In proof of this, they alluded to the figure 
of the wheels which were to have been the instruments of her death, and 
Which were impressed, they said, on their body. As they apparently 
handled fire with impunity, their assertions were accepted without ques- 
tion, and St. Catherine was the most popular of festival-queens through- 
out England. The poor players who pass from one country town to 
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another, and to whom life is no playful matter, have some claim, I think, 
on the favour of the Alexandrian lady. The first sacred play ever acted 
in an English provincial town had St. Catherine for a heroine, and the 
theatre wherein it was played was erected seven hundred years ago at 
Dunstable, the birth-place of Sylvester Daggerwood! Is not that a 
coincidence ? 

Nearly all fairs, those temporary homes of the mountebank, were 
founded for the double purpose of honouring some saint and improving 
the commerce of the locality. They have abounded in every quarter of 
the world, but not in every country of each quarter; and it is a singular 
fact, that in countries like Spain and Portugal, where saints have been 
held in more honour than elsewhere, fairs, in our sense of the word, have 
been altogether unknown. I am aware of only one instance of a fair 
being established for the express purpose of insulting a community. 
Perhaps this especial fair was in this case perverted from its original 
purpose. I allude to the “foires aux jambons” in France. They were 
held on the Tuesday in Passion Week, and the great staple consisted of 
hams, sausages, and such-like articles, the scent alone of which was a 
provocating luxury to the visitors, who, as orthodox churchmen, must 
necessarily refrain from tasting till Easter. The dainties thus chosen for 
the Easter time were so selected expressly to manifest public contempt 
for the Jews. The spirit was precisely like that which influenced the 
Scottish Presbyterian ministers of the last century, who deemed actors, 
indeed, to be children of Satan, but who nevertheless would go to the 
play in Passion Week, simply to exhibit their contempt for popish ob- 
servances! This last act was exactly the reverse of that of the French 
mountebanks mentioned by Goujet, in his Bibliotheque Frangaise, and 
who, in 1649, used to exhibit “la Passion de Notre Seigneur en vers 
burlesques” ! 

It is on record that the House of Commons once suddenly terminated 
an early session in order to rush down to Covent Garden to see Master 
Betty play one of his principal characters. It is also said that the Lords, 
at a very critical moment in the trial of Queen Caroline, left the chan- 
cellor alone, while they assembled in the front of the house, with smoked 
glasses to their eyes, to view a rather shabby sample of an eclipse. There 
was something of this versatility of character in the Roman people, if not 
in the Roman senate. What a strange spectacle it would be if a Hay- 
market audience, for instance, thickly packed to witness a new five-act 
comedy, were to bethink themselves, just as the curtain was rising, that 
Léotard, that prince of the mountebank blood-royal, was just then com- 
mencing his audacious feats at the Alhambra; fancy them acting on the 
thought, pouring out of the house, flying by various streets, and ulti- 
mately filling all the seats left vacant in that gorgeous temple of saltim- 
banquism in Leicester Square! What a compliment to the author of the 
original comedy from the French! Just such a compliment, however, 
was once paid to Terence, that Carthaginian gentleman who used to com- 
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pose original Latin comedies from the Greek. The house was “crammed;” 
the audience were silently awaiting the first scene of the new comedy, the 
“ Hecyra,” or the “ Mother-in-Law,” when the general ear was struck by 
the announcing trumpets of a company of Blondins and Léotards of that 
day. The temptation was irresistible. The piece had commenced ; but 
what was the story of the loves of those two girls, Bacchis and Philumena, 
to the sight of the champion of wrestlers and the pink of rope-dancers ? 
The mountebanks carried the day, and the ladies were the loudest in 
screaming and laughing as they struggled out of the theatre, and raced 
hotly for seats round the circus and the saw-dust. How excusably bitter 
the despised dramatist is in recording the mountebank triumph over the 
legitimate drama! How he dwells on the “crime” and the “calamity” 
by which he suffered! How he stigmatises a people so stupid, who pre- 


ferred looking at a tumbler on a rope to witnessing the performance of 
his comedy! “Tta populus studio stupidus in funambulo 

Animum occupirat.” 

Those were rude audiences, and they had not improved in the days of 
Horace. Mr. Charles Kean is said to have but little appreciated the 
custom at the Standard Theatre of whistling him before the curtain at 
the conclusion of a tragedy. What would he have said had the audience 
stopped Louis XJ. in the best scene of the third act, and insisted on 
having a dancing-bear, or a set-to between two celebrated pugilists, in- 
stead of the tragedy? This, however, weary audiences did not scruple 
to do in Horace’s play-going time. In the very middle of the play they 
would roar out for the bear or the gladiators,—exhibitions more to their 


taste. “ Media inter carmina poscunt 


Aut ursum aut pugiles; his nam plebecula gaudet.” 


The most renowned of our funambulists of the olden time was un- 
doubtedly, Jacob Hall. His symmetry, his elegance, his strength, and 
his courage, rendered him the dear delight of the fashionable ladies of 
King Charles the Second’s period generally, and of Lady Castlemaine, who 
patronised excellence and pensioned Jacob, in particular. In those days 
ladies of rank vied with each other for the honour of having Kynaston, 
the boy-actor of female characters, in their carriage with them in Hyde 
Park. The same ladies welcomed Jacob at their houses. There was a 
strong desire to see him in private, out of his plumes and spangles. 
“Have you ever had any mischief by falls?” asked Pepys of the rope- 
dancer. “Ay, many,” said Jacob, “but never to the breaking of a 
limb.” So popular was this Adonis-and-Hercules of acrobats, that after 
the conclusion of Bartholomew Fair, where he had enchanted all be- 
holders, and paid the king’s trumpeter his usual fee for permission to 
sound an alarum in Smithfield, he would set up his ropes in Charing 
Cross or Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, where he attracted such enthusiastic 
crowds, that the public circulation was checked, and the magistracy had 
to put some restraint upon the graceful and powerful mountebank. 
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Since Hall’s time no rope-dancer has been so widely known as Blondin. 
His coolness and presence of mind are well illustrated in his remark to 
the nervous man whom he was carrying on his shoulders, as he traversed 
the cord stretched near the Niagara Falls. “I must request you to sit 
quiet,” said Blondin, “or I shall be obiiged to put you down.” The idea 
of being lifted from those shoulders, and left on the rope to shift for him- 
self, kept the terrified rider in obedience to him by whom he was carried ; 
and so they reached the desired goal in safety. 

When Blondin’s agent appeared before the directors of the Crystal 
Palace, to “ negotiate an engagement,” one cautious member of that body 
ventured to remark, in a sense adverse to the engagement, “ But, sup- 
pose he were to fall?” “Do what?” asked the agent, to whom the re- 
mark was especially addressed. “ Fall,” repeated the director. “ Fall!” 
reéchoed the agent, with a most natural air of surprise,—“ where from ?” 
“Where from ?” reiterated the other, “why, from the rope!” “ Blondin 
fall from the rope!” said the agent, with a calm solemnity ; “why, he 
can’t !” and that being the case, the terms of engagement were duly con- 
cluded. 

Between Hall and Blondin, the artists, however distinguished in their 
way, were of inferior merit; and yet to dance on that frail vantage- 
ground of rope in a pair of buckets, to pass along it with a child tied to 
each leg and a third seated on the neck, to change costumes upon it, in 
the full tide of frantic saltation, like the once renowned “ Lady Mary” of 
Bartholomew ; to play such gracefully fantastic tricks upon it as Wilson 
was wont to do; or to rush upward upon it from stage to gallery, and 
down again, from gallery to stage, wheeling a barrow the whole way, 
after the manner set by the inimitable Madame Saqui,—are not matters 
easy of accomplishment. Wilson, too, was accustomed to perform this 
last feat. I once happened to be a fellow-traveller with him, on which 
occasion he told me that it was only perilous to him when he attempted 
it in the Dublin Theatre. On reaching the gallery, the spectators there 
used to receive him with open arms, seize him, and refuse to let him go 
till he had partaken of whisky offered him from a dozen different quarters. 
The small quantity he took affected the calm steadiness of his eye in the 
descent, and it became necessary to provide means to rescue him from 
the dangerous kindness of the spectators in the gallery. 

More terrific ascents, however, than any of the above were those out- 
of-door performances which Madame Saqui undertook when she was ap- 
proaching seventy years of age. These occurred on public festival occa- 
sions during the last years of the Bourbon régime in Paris. The locality 
was the Place de la Concorde, the time night, and the accompaniment 
up and down that steep and narrow path of rope was the fire of a hun- 
dred thousand rockets, of which the intrepid old woman seemed to be 
the centre. 

The greatest of these human artists, however, have been excelled in 
the practice of their own art by the brutes. The serpents who used to 
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dance in London on slight silken ropes were merely “pretty.” The 
grand master of mountebanks, below man, is unquestionably the ele- 
phant. In old pagan theatres the most attractive performers were the 
elephants who climbed ropes, “ hand over hand” fashion, and then de- 
scended them head foremost. By what a mass of spectators would 
“ Astley’s” be occupied were an announcement made of a race in the 
circle by a brace of elephants mounted by Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Disraeli! Something like such a spectacle was more than once seen 
in Rome, as all know who are familiar with Suetonius’s life of Nero. 
There, indeed, the rope-dancing elephants were more attractive than the 
races of the same family. You remember how Juvenal asserts of the 
Greeks who inhabited Rome in his day, that each man was a universal 
genius in his way—grammarian, rhetorician, painter, geometrician, 
teacher of gymnastics, augur, rope-dancer, medical man, and conjuror. 
But if this Greek schenobates, or rope-dancer, was so highly accom- 
plished, what is to be said for the elephants of the Roman circus who 
could not only dance cleverly on the rope, but could speak or write 
Greek! They were accustomed to write short Greek sentences, and dis- 
tribute them .among the spectators; and they were really honest con- 
scientious elephants, for Pliny tells us of one who was willing but rather 
slow to learn the tricks by which he was to excite admiration on and off 
the rope. The poor fellow was roughly handled for his dulness, but for 
perseverance and good-will he was never excelled by the most patient 
biped mountebank of them all, as may be seen in the circumstance of 
this obese pupil getting up at night and practising in the straw the les- 
sons which his instructors had essayed to teach him in the day-time! 
With such application, the most wonderful feats were accomplished ; and 
perhaps the most wonderful of all was the grand performance on several 
ropes of four elephants gravely bearing a delicate lady of their tribe in a 
litter, and exhibiting exquisite sympathy and readiness to assist her, as 
she exclaimed, or pretended to exclaim, Juno Lucina, fer opem! This 
was even better, as a work of high art in the rope department, than the 
feat of a French mountebank in the thirteenth century, who, in honour of 
the marriage of the French king’s brother, cantered up and down a corde 
tendue on a high-mettled horse belonging to the Franconi of the day. 
When I saw Blondin, with his head in a sack, trip blindfold along the rope 
in the transept of the Crystal Palace, I could not help thinking, clever as 
he was, that he was hardly equal to his countryman of six hundred years 
ago, and that bold fellows had existed before him, the Agamemnon of 
rope-dancing men. 

Off their own ground, it is marvellous to behold what very small 
men these mountebanks are. I will take as an instance the most ac- 
complished rider of his, perhaps of any, time, namely, Ducrow. Some 
years ago, when the graceful and daring George Anthony was keeping 
his cireus in York, he would occasionally come out for a run with the 
York and Ainsty, or with Lord Harewood’s hounds. I have seen him 
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ride with both packs, and on every occasion he was the least graceful 
and daring rider in the field. While the late Earl of Harewood, then 
Mr. Lascelles, would charge over a rasping fence, with both feet dropped 
from his stirrups, and without interrupting any conversation in which he 
might have been engaggd, Ducrow would bide his time, wait till the 
fence was “topped” by two or three horses charging over it, and then 
take the diminished height by a safe and quiet “jump,” in which he was 
often followed by one individual with whom I have been most intimately 
acquainted for many years, and who felt wonderfully encouraged by the 
example afforded him by the most astounding circus equestrian of his 
age. In the saw-dust Ducrow was supreme; but bowling over ridge and 
furrow, or flying at a fence, George Anthony, like the unambitious 
gentleman who followed him, was a very prudent and unpresuming 
man. 

As a teacher and trainer of young riders and rope-dancers Ducrow 
was unequalled; but his severity was of something the same complexion. 
On one occasion, that nonpareil of true dramatic clowns, Mr. Joseph 
Grimaldi, was present while George Anthony was giving a lesson to 
various professional pupils or apprentices taken from some metropolitan 
workhouse. They were dull and timid, and their great master dismissed 
them from the circus with every bone of their body aching under the 
blows of his swift and vindictive cane. As they were limping away, he 
turned in an apologetical fashion to the good old clown, and remarked, 
“You see, Mr. Grimaldi, it is absolutely necessary to make an impres- 
sion.” “T don’t object to the impression,” said Joe, in his quietly humor- 
ous way; “ what I object to is, the whacks (wax) being so hard.” 

It will probably not be disputed that the mountebank family has 
been ennobled by the illustrious men who have taken up the vocation 
as amateurs; by the learned men who have spoken of such vocation 
with respect; or by the industrious men who lived long enough by the 
practice of it to build up fortunes for their less active heirs to enjoy. Of 
the first class, Caligula is undoubtedly the chief. What a pretty com- 
pliment he paid to the gentlemen of the circus when he raised his horse 
to the dignity of consul! Then, again, Caligula was himself a profi- 
cient in all mountebank practices. There was scarcely any one of them 
which he did not attempt, and but few in which he did not succeed. He 
went into the matter, not as an amateur, but as a “ professional,” and of 
course drew delighted crowds. The only drawback to his performance, 
in the eyes of the managers, was his rapacity in exacting unheard-of 
salaries from those in whose circuses he rode, drove, fought, danced, or 
wrestled. Ifthe amiable Prince Consort were announced to appear in 
some daring act in Leicester Square or over the water, there would be 
seen such a gathering as had not come together for many a long year ; 
but, then, if he insisted on receiving a hundred thousand pounds for each 
performance, the speculation would hardly be remunerative to the pro- 
prietors. 
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There were several Roman emperors addicted to the public exhibition 
of themselves in a mountebank capacity; and to the exaction of unreason- 
able recompense. Emperors of later date have, in a modified degree, 
evinced the same predilections. Greatest amongst these was Maximilian, 
whose taste for hard drinking was so stoutly remonstrated against by his 
exasperated subjects. It was after one “grand remonstrance” of this 
quality that the German emperor performed a trick which few modern 
mountebanks, it may be, would care to attempt. His sacred majesty had 
been rather rudely told that drunkenness was bringing his own consti- 
tution, as well as that of the country, to irretrievable ruin. Thereupon 
he summoned the remonstrants to the great square at Ulm, in whose 
presence he soon after appeared standing on the most elevated parapet of 
the cathedral. While thus placed, a heavy cart-wheel was put within 
his reach, and this he grasped in one hand, raised it aloft in the air, and 
then extending one foot balanced the wheel upon it, while with the other 
he stood firm and unmoved on the parapet. At such an exhibition, the 
burghers below were in mingled terror and ecstasy ; but they were unani- 
mous in their opinion of Maximilian. They could not doubt that a man 
who was so admirable a mountebank must possess every qualification 
that was indispensable in an emperor. 

Again, there was no inconsiderable portion of the mountebank spirit 
in the old French court. It culminated, not ungracefully, in that of Marie 
Antoinette, and it most strongly possessed the breast of the king’s bro- 
ther, the Comte d’Artois. The count was not a very awkward rope- 
dancer, and he was a very respectable juggler. One evidence of his power 
as a conjurer, he manifested in a very practical way. The queen had 
been laughing at the story of Aladdin and the palace which, by magic 
power, was built in a night. The count protested that, without such 
juggling assistance, he would accomplish nearly as much. He really 
kept his word. Within a week there appeared on a desolate spot adja- 
cent to the city of Paris a charming miniature palace, with all its ap- 
pointments complete in every respect, including an exquisite garden and 
indispensable fountains. The whole was called “ Bagatelle,” and by its 
erection the Bourbon prince acquired the name of “the prince of con- 
jurors.” This was altogether out of the common way ; but from private 
rope-practice in his younger days to the administration of a kingdom in 
his older days, this excellent mountebank never allowed his hand to forget 
its cunning. As Comte d’Artois, he created Bagatelle in a week; as 
King Charles X. he upset his own dynasty, and raised another in half 
the time. 

While royal amateurs have thus descended from the throne to the 
streets, we meet with regularly trained practitioners who have raised 
themselves from the streets to be the possessors of wealthy homes, a 
handsome carriage, and a vote for the county. Some among us may 
remember having seen Belzoni, as the “ Patagonian Samson,” taking up 
heavily-encumbered kitchen-tables by his teeth, and bearing paving-stones 
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to be shattered on his breast by sledge-hammers, long before they heard of 
him as an explorer in ancient Egypt, or read the modest narrative of his 
explorings. So, years previous to that in which I first saw Rachel queen- 
ing it in her palace in the Rue Trudier, I had seen her, a fragile child, 
standing on a yard-square of old carpet, in the Champs Elysées, reciting 
snatches of classical tragedies to the harsh accompaniment of an old 
woman who could not play on the violin. Half of the old proprietors of 
the chief booths in our fairs, when we were a fair-going people, realised 
handsome fortuftes, the foundations of which were laid on the hard stones 
of the streets of London, or of other large cities. This was a more difficult 
achievement in the olden times for “ professors” generally than it should 
be now for particular individuals,—if there be any beside Blondin who 
obtains one hundred pounds sterling for each performance. This I take 
to be an exceptional case; but when you remember that the reward for 
one exhibition of rope-dancing amounts to four times the sum that Milton 
received for writing Paradise Lost, you will be excused if, like Porson, 
you fling some very strong expletive against the “nature of things.” 
The fortunes, however, to which I have been alluding, have been patiently 
reared by slow process of smaller component parts. I have had the good 
fortune to see, in manuscript, the autobiography of the well-known Mr. 
Nelson Lee, a gentleman who has written a greater number of dramatic 
pieces than Calderon, De Vega, and M. Scribe, put together. I will not 
anticipate information that is to appear in print; but, as germane to my 
subject, I may notice that Nelson Lee, a member of a good family, was in 
the course of his career compelled, by the same influences which drove Ruy 
Blas into livery, to go down into the streets with a brother, and there 
win bread by a series of open-air performances, the profits of which soon 
lifted the two partners out of the kennel, and set one at least on the road 
to fortune, honestly achieved, of the origin of which its architect is in no 
wise ashamed, and which may he long enjoy! 

This has been a genuine success. On the other hand, there have 
been many failures. The most promising mountebank whom I can recall 
to mind is one who was realising great wealth in the East, by the exhi- 
bition of a bear, who played very skilfully on the piano. The sultan was 
as anxious to witness Bruin’s performance as William III., who cared 
little for the drama, was fond of patronising the “strong men” of his 
time, and paying them moderately for extraordinary exhibitions of their 
power. The sultan, that unmuzzled lion, was so delighted with the 
artistic qualities of the musical bear, that, placing five hundred piastres in 
his owner’s hands, he ordered the latter to quit the palace and leave the 
bear behind him. The proprietor of the animal was compelled to obey ; 
but his obedience brought with it much perplexity, for Bruin was no 
other than his own cousin, a musician, sewed up in a bear-skin. The 
keeper made his way speedily beyond the eye and hand of the police, 
while the bear was deposited temporarily in the stables of the palace. 
From this durance he cautiously broke at night, crossed the Tophane in 
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a boat, was discovered and pursued. In the exertion to escape he burst 
his outer skin; and being seized and conducted before the cadi, was only 
liberated after such an application of the bastinado as spoiled his dancing 
for ever afterwards. 

Let me remark to those who are disposed to look with unmitigated 
contempt on this poor plumed and spangled gentry, that there is not one 
of them who has assumed the vocation of his own accord. It has been 
to them a matter of compulsion, and their early jackets were laced with 
more tears than gold embroidery. Nevertheless, in théir “involuntary 
servitude” they are as pains-taking as if they loved the labour. It is easy 
to say that had the amount of application bestowed by them to achieve 
perfection in their peculiar line been given to the accomplishment of 
more useful tasks, they would have been more profitable, and might have 
been more distinguished members of society. Poor fellows, they have never 
had the chance; but, on the other hand, each man exerts himself to the 
very utmost to distinguish himself in that state of life in which chance, 
contempt, or, who shall say? design has placed him. For my part, when- 
ever I see a hard-toiling group of this family, who daily risk their life 
and are hourly in some grave if lesser peril, for the sake of bread, I have 
for them the compassionate feeling which once impelled an earl’s young 
son, at Astley’s, to call aloud to the illustrious Mr. Widdicombe, who 
was horsewhipping a clown with well-simulated severity, “Sir, sir, 
you mus’n’t hurt that poor man; he makes me laugh!” 


J. D. 
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London Porms, ail 


VI. A CITY PREACHER. 


Wiru Soul that, pure as Sabbath psalms, 
Sings poised on soaring pinions, 

I seek the church of God to hear 
Good news from God’s dominions ; 

And by the Sabbath-day I mean 

The Sabbath of a heart made clean, 

To take God’s best revealings— 

Divine and gracious feelings. 


On my Soul's tablet, as I pray, 
Made low and single-hearted, 

God writes His comment that sweet Day 
On the six days departed ; 

And in His comments, that or this, 

I find no interdict of bliss, 

For Duty puts no measure 

To proper human pleasure. 


But yonder Pulpit has a voice 

To mock what Love thus teaches— 
“ Woe to the wicked who rejoice !” 

The noisy Pulpit preaches ; 
And preaching thus asserts this scroll, 
This blessed Bible of my Soul, 
This, God-created solely, 
To be a lie unholy. 


Hear it, O anxious crowd,—take heed 
Or down to darkness tumble, 
Distrust this God-created creed 
Which keeps us pure and humble ; 
Forsake your pleasures and your balms, 
And gnash your teeth to organ-psalms ; 
And contradict, ye nations, 
Hope’s sweeter aspirations. 


Hear it, thou toiling City-man, 
Or never be forgiven ; 

Go to your dungeon, eat your bran, 
Shut out the light of heaven ; 
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Burrow in darkness like a mole ; 
For Satan made this lie your Soul, 
This bounteous joy-dispenser, 
This light within the censer ! 


Hear it, and quench all human love, 
Ye lordlings and ye ladies, 

God interdicts all light above, 
Conceding light in Hades— 
Hope, Joy, and Love are fleshly lies, 
And Want and Woe are Paradise: 

God kills, that He may win us, 
All light divine within us. 


Oh, hollow cheat! that wounds the mind 
With narrow creeds and feelings,— 

That kills the Soul and makes it blind 
To all sublime revealings,— 

That chokes the undevelopt trust, 

The seed of Godhead, into dust,— 

That makes this flesh a hovel 

Where slimy monsters grovel. 


Joy. is a portion of the Word 
Whence clearer light we borrow, 
Men in their joy approach the Lord 
More near than in their sorrow : 
God lit dark skies with sun and moon, 
And set them to a golden tune ; 
He set the Soul, our gladness, 
Within the flesh, our sadness. 


Through light and darkness Nature rolls, 
Through light and fleshly leayen— 
Joy is the music made by Souls 
When most in tune with Heaven ; 
And we are like the common flowers, 
Which, taking both the sun and showers, 
Take from the sun above me 
The hues which make them lovely. 


And every little blossom strives 
To help the summer-Maying ; 

Joy gives a colour to our lives, 
And is the heart of praying : 
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We human drones on shifting soil 
See glints of heaven in our toil, 
Can hear the flute and tabor, 
Though never ceasing labour. 


Religion grows from thoughts and deeds, 
The work we men inherit, 

And he must question all the creeds 
Who questions his own Spirit ; 

And those who wear a prison-dress 

Subtract this life’s unloveliness, 

Its bitter sunless duty, 

From God the Father's beauty. 


O Pulpit, that wouldst prove us slime, 
Poor things for beasts to pity, 

Is yours the doctrine for the Time, 
The Labour, and the City? 

To fill our crowded streets and marts 

With worship born of human hearts, 

To aid the work now doing, 

The end we are pursuing ? 


I vindicate this Soul from care 
That mocks. us in our starkness. 

God made this Soul a shrine where Prayer 
May touch His Hand in darkness ; 

It labours for the common end, 

And Joy, your bugbear, is a friend 

Which teaches it while living 

Its worship and thanksgiving. 


Pulpit, a light like that above 
Burns on our calm home-altars, 

Our household shrines where Joy and Love 
Are priests as well as psalters ; 

Our loves are born without alloy, 

Our tears but dignity our joy, 

And Christ returns to bless us 


When baby-arms caress us. 


And Faith in God finds proper soil 
In faith in man and woman, 

In that freemasonry of toil 
Embracing all things human. 
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When tortured texts our peace annoy 
Our woe is blinder than our joy, 
And quenches in its blindness 

The light of human kindness. 


Pulpit, whose words of war and strife 
Mock yonder starry crescent, 

We cannot mend the Future Life 
Through warring on the present : 

Our loves, our joys, our human ties, 

Are tiny steps to Paradise ; 

And woe without cessation 

Is base humiliation. 


Remember, Pulpit, the sublime 
Sweet Bethlehem called Pity ; 
Yours is mean doctrine for the Time, 
The Labourer, and the City ; 
Our streets are black enough without 
Unhallowed clouds of pain and doubt ; 
Who weep for aye in Tophet 
Insult the gift they covet. 


Love proves her reverence, I know, 
By hate of all displaying, 
And hearts that hate prayer’s hollow show 
Unconsciously are praying: 
Christ came in human shape to prove 
The common truths of Hope and Love ; 
And if the Lord would win us, 
His Christ must dwell within us. 
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Sor Detter, for Worse. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Most willingly Margaret had lingered on at Grafton, installing Katie 
in her new home, and assisting Ralph in his plans and arrangements for 
his parish work; but her visit was shortened by the accounts Gracie gave 
of her mother’s health. Through her agent, Margaret had learnt that 
an ample sum of money for Frank had been placed at his disposal by 
Lord Redenham; and though Ralph and Grace both stormed at the 
insult, Margaret persisted that for Ethelind’s sake it was right to accept 
her husband’s first acknowledgment of her family. It would enable her 
now to quit Deignton, and remove Mrs. Atherton to a more bracing 
climate. 

She found, on her return to Deignton, her mother was looking old 
and careworn; and Susannah had grown anxious, and joyfully welcomed 
Margaret. Grace had grown into great favour with the Weldons, as 
well as their nephew, a Mr. Chudleigh, a rising young barrister, who had 
been visiting at the Rectory, and whom Grace declared the good Rector 
and his sister had brought there with the laudable intention of retaining 
Margaret in their own possession. Rachel Grey, with her grave staid 
manner and quiet self-possession, had grown used to take command ; and 
with Annie Morley to assist, there seemed little fear of failure. 

“This termination to your residence among us is so unexpected, it 
comes upon us like a thunder-clap,” Mr. Weldon said, with strong emo- 
tion struggling in his usually cheerful face. ‘We see you are right ; so 
I can only say God bless you, and make you as great a comfort and help 
to others as you have been to us;” and he pulled his hat over his brows, 
and turned back to the Rectory. 

After consulting the best medical opinion, Margaret took her mother 
and sister to Brighton. 

Nearly all correspondence with Lady Redenham had died away. 
Grace’s long letters to Ethel had extorted only one or two short notes in 
reply, which had left (if the truth were told) a sore spot on Grace’s heart. 
Mrs. Atherton never failed to look down the fashionable movements of 
Belgravia for any mention the papers might give of her child’s gay 
doings. She was growing imperceptibly into the belief, that to speak of 
Ethel as “my daughter Lady Redenham,” amongst their small circle of 
acquaintance, was the only gratification the connection afforded her. 
Grace studiously read Philip’s speeches in Parliament. A man who could 
be “great” in every thing but his domestic relations could be no hero in 
Grace’s eyes, and she felt almost angry with herself for taking any 
interest in him at all; but Margaret was always ready to vindicate Philip 
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against Ralph or Grace, though there was much she could not under- 
stand. His devotion to Ethelind she never doubted. That he was 
proud and arbitrary and reserved, required little penetration to discover; 
and this, perhaps, acting on Ethel’s quick sensitive disposition, had forced 
back her love, and had replaced it by fear and timidity. Whether Ethel 
had outlived her affection for Philip, or whether she had really only 
feared and never loved him, was a puzzle which often harassed her in 
retracing her visit to Redenham. 


Amongst others, the Repworths were at Brighton, for Sir John’s 
health; and from them they gleaned constant intelligence of Lord and 
Lady Redenham. 

“She has grown dreadfully thin, and looks as pale as death if you 
meet her early in the day,” Lady Repworth said; “ but she is flushed of 
an evening, and her eyes are so large and bright, it would make me very 
uneasy if I were her husband.” 

“Goes to two or three parties of a night,” Sir John added; “ turning 
the heads of the men, young and old. You would never believe she was 
the little timid girl I remember her at Repworth. To be on her visiting 
list is every thing—dquite an introduction to the best society.” 

“ But, then, you must remember how much Lord Redenham is thought 
of. Quite the rising man; such a clear business head, combined with 
such sound judgment and discrimination.” 

At the Repworths’ the Athertons made the acquaintance of a Mrs. 
Aylmer. Grace was particularly taken with her and her two little girls. 
They were going abroad for two years, and Mrs. Aylmer was wishing to 
hear of some lady who would accompany her as friend and companion, 
and assist her in the education of her little girls. 

“Tf she is really as fascinating and good on a nearer acquaintance as 
we have found her, I should like to go with her myself,” Grace said. 

“You?” Margaret exclaimed, raising her eyes hastily from her work, 
and looking anxiously at her sister. ‘Why, Gracie, what can have 
made you think of it?” Grace was playing nervously with the bunch 
of charms on her watch-chain. 

“You know, Maggie,” she said, “I am a great believer in instincts, 
and my heart warmed tp Mrs. Aylmer at the first sight. Then, I have 
long wanted to go abroad; and besides, I feel I ought to do more than 
live on idly at home, as I am now doing. It is not good for me; it 
makes me grow weary and discontented. This seems such a good op- 
portunity, tliat had it not been for mamma, I would say, ‘Let me go 
at once.’” 

Margaret watched the colour come and go over her sister’s face. She 
was silent for a minute. Then she said quickly, “I do not think 
mamma’s health need prevent your going, Grace; she is much stronger 
now, and so anxious you should see more of the world. I do not think 
she would place any needless obstacles in your way. If you really mean 
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all you say, I will find out what I can about Mrs. Aylmer, and see if it 
would be a pleasant or desirable arrangement for you.” 

That same afternoon Margaret went to the Repworths, to gather, 
indirectly, all the information she could of Mrs. Aylmer. And then, 
taking that lady into her confidence (with Mrs. Atherton’s full con- 
currence), it was settled that Grace, under the pleasant title of “ friend,” 
and with no other remuneration than her travelling expenses, should 
spend abroad with the Aylmers the following two years. 


" Cuaprer XXVIII. 


Ir was the middle of July. Parliament had not broken up, and 
weary statesmen and worn-out dowagers were looking anxiously forward 
to the 12th of August, when the powerful attractions of the moor should 
supersede even the most urgent business of the State, and disperse the 
West-End population into the free air of their country homes. 

Philip had often urged Ethel to take her child and go down for a 
time to Redenham; but she shook her head, and would not listen to the 

‘proposition. It was not the society of her husband which tied her to 
London. Between his parliamentary labours, his club, and Ethel’s per- 
petual round of gaiety, they now seldom met, unless in a room full of 
strangers, or from some unsatisfactory encounter over their various plans 
and arrangements. 

A great change had imperceptibly come over Ethelind since her 
marriage. She had become easy and self-possessed in spite of her 
timidity. She had striven hard to overcome her dislike to her husband’s 
mother and sisters; and though Barbara knew she could always, if she 
chose, make her wince under her thoughtless tongue, on the whole 
Ethelind was better able to encounter her raillery ; while Diana candidly 
acknowledged her beauty was her least attraction. The only marvel to 
her was her remaining so entirely unspoiled by the open admiration she 
universally inspired. 

The fierce beams of a mid-day sun shut out of her morning room by 
sun-blinds, Ethel was leisurely sipping her coffee and idly turning over 
the pages of the Morning Post, casting occasional glances down the 
long columns occupied by her husband’s speech, which had electrified the 
House the night before. 

A tap at the door was followed by the entrance of Barbara. 

“ Don’t disturb yourself,” she said; “I only came to talk to you for 
a few minutes;” and she threw herself into the arm-chair opposite. “ How 
cool and comfortable it feels here after the heat and glare of the sun!” she 
added, as she untied her bonnet-strings, and laid it on the chair beside her. 

“Now,” she said, “I want to ask you, if Diana comes to you, to be 
very careful about the advice you offer her.” 

“What possible advice can she seek of me?” Ethel replied in astonish- 
ment. “She should go to Philip.” 
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“ That is my opinion, but Di thinks differently. She swears by you, 
and declares you will stand her friend against all of us. The truth is, 
Philip was not over-wise, considering all things, when he gave Arthur 
Langton the living at Leigh-Delamere. Of course he did it with the 
best intentions to serve an old friend, never supposing he would presume 
upon it. Be that as it may, yesterday’s post brought a letter from 
him to Diana, saying he was now in a position to sue again for her hand, 
and he is to be in Eaton Place to-morrow, for the purpose of a last ap- 
peal. Poor Di is in a dreadful state of excitement, and I am quite sure, 
unless we are all very positive, more especially yourself, Lady Redenham, 
she will never find it in her heart to reject him.” 

“Do not let her come to me,” Ethel exclaimed nervously ; “ rather let 
her consult Philip, or you, or Mrs. Leigh.” 

“You would take the romantic side of the question,” Barbara said, 
fixing her black eyes on Ethelind’s flushed face. “Ofcourse you feel 
bound to stand by all love-matches.” 

“T don’t know what I could advise,” Ethel replied hurriedly. “ It 
is a difficult question. Once, along time ago, before I was married, per- 
haps I might have done so; but not now. Unequal marriages are not 
wise, no matter whether in station, age, temper, or any thing else. 
They are a great risk and a great trial—a trial which cannot be under- 
stood, cannot be felt, until it is too late. No! I do not think I could 
advise any one to run the risk, not even Di herself.” 

Barbara looked at Ethelind’s flushed face, and listened to her low 
nervous voice. She had seldom seen her so excited. 

“Well,” she said lightly, “I certainly did not expect to find you 
on our side. I thought of course you would uphold Di. I am very 
glad we have you with us. Not, after all, by the way, that you know 
much about it, your beauty has done so much for you; and besides, a 
wife takes rank and position from her husband. Now, if Di marries 
Arthur Langton, she becomes simply a ‘ parson’s wife,’ and falls of 
course into his set. As I told her to-day, she must make up her mind 
to be cut by all her old friends. What his are, Heaven knows! He is 
decent enough himself, poor fellow; but neither he nor she can expect 
us to recognise them.” 

“Tt is a hard trial to sacrifice your own family even for a husband’s 
love,” Ethel said, in a low quivering tone. “Still, with it, it can be 
done; only Diana should think well of it before she sees Mr. Langton.” 

“That is the awkwardness of the thing. I believe a little wholesome 
advice from some one she could trust would turn the scale; only it will be 
impossible to prevent their meeting. When we go down to Redenham 
or Leigh Court, there will be no help for it, and our labour now will be 
lost.” 

“ One of the inconveniences of Mr. Langton being so close to you.” 

“ Say, rather,” Barbara replied sharply, “it is one of the inconveniences 
of Mr. Clifford throwing up the living. Well,” she added, with a yawn, as 
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she rose up to go, “I have said my say. If Diana really thinks such a life 
will suit her, let her take the Reverend Arthur ‘ for better, for worse,’ as far 
as I am eoncerned, and Heaven help her! In five years’ time she will 
have sunk down into a positive household drudge. She will have no end 
of socks to mend and garments to repair. There will be a house full of 
children—there always is in a clergyman’s home; she will sport a cotton 
umbrella, print-gown, and thick shoes, and spend the little time she can 
spare from her household labours in visiting the sick, teaching the village- 
school, and touching up her husband’s sermons! She won't even have 
the advantage of mixing now and then in decent society, they will be 
too poor or too philanthropic to visit ; so her only relaxation will be the 
society of her husband’s relations. I would not stand in her shoes for 
any thing she could offer me.” 

Ethelind could not help laughing. “She would hardly wish you should, 
perhaps,” she said. “ And who knows but this féte you go to to-morrow 
may not give you enough to do on your own account, without interfering 
on Diana’s !” 

A blush Barbara in vain tried to hide suffused her face, and made her 
black eyes fall fora moment. “ As if I cared a straw for a fellow who 
flirts and falls in love with every pretty face he sees,” she said. 

“ Will you ask Lord Redcar when he starts for Munich, if you see 
him to-night?” Ethel said. “Iam wishing to send a little present to 
my sister, and I would rather trust it to him than to the post.” 

“Which sister?” Barbara asked quickly. “That demure-looking 
Quakeress who nursed you in your illness?” 

“No; the one you saw at Redenham, when we first went down there. 
Lord Redear remembers her. He danced with her several times that 
evening, and has frequently spoken of her since.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,—a very pretty girl—very like you! He is 
always talking about her, and declares, next to you, she is the hest-look- 
ing girl he knows. I don’t think he means to go to Munich,” she added 
hastily ; ; “so Ishould not recommend your waiting. Better send off your 
parcel, and say nothing to him about it.” She wished Ethelind good- 
by. 

The door had hardly closed after her before she put her head in again. 
“ By the by, I had quite forgotten to tell you, we had a letter from Ann 
Leigh this morning. Some business which requires Philip’s advice will 
bring her up to London. Will you tell Philip to meet her by the six 
o’clock express to-morrow evening?” And, without another word, the 
head was withdrawn and the door closed. 

A thunder-clap could hardly have startled Ethel more completely. 
Walking hastily to and fro the large room, she tried to recover her com- 
posure, and face the ordeal which awaited her. 

Long and earnestly she had been battling with the demon jealousy, 
until she sometimes believed no real cause for it existed, and that it must 
have been some phantasy of her diseased brain, under the excitement of 
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fever and delirium. How often in the quiet watches of the night, as she 
lay awake listening for the click of the latch-key in the hall-door, and 
the long strides of Philip’s footsteps, as he passed up the silent staircase, 
would she go over and over the numberless confirmatory circumstances 
she could now almost number on her fingers! Small enough they were, 
but nevertheless giving her unutterable anguish and distress. 

“Tf he had but told me!” she would exclaim bitterly, “I think I 
could have borne it. But to marry me only for my beauty !—a thing 
which may perish any day. To imagine that because I was a poor girl 
I should be satisfied and honoured by the connection, without caring 
for more!” and she let her head drop on her arms, and her tears fell 
until heart and eyes ached in sympathy. 

Lately she had tutored herself into a calm and quiet exterior. She 
would try and wait patiently until Heaven blessed her with a son; for 
vague hopes flitted across her troubled mind of what great things a son 
might effect for her. 

Now, however, this sudden announcement of Ann Leigh’s visit quite 
overset her. Philip and Ann would meet, while she, standing patiently 
by, would see her hopes ruthlessly scattered by this one week's visit. 
Even if she ran away, and forsook husband and child, she must go! Her 
burden was becoming more intolerable than she could bear. 

With an aching heart, and hot tearful eyes, she sat on in her sun- 
blinded room, unable to do any thing, or see any one, during the rest of 
the day. When Philip came home, Ethel was lying on the sofa, looking 
white and haggard, and her eyes red and swollen. 

““ My dear Ethel, are you ill?” he asked anxiously, as he came to her. 
“What on earth is the matter ?” 

“T have a headache,” she said; and she sat up and tried to speak 
cheerfully. 

“Tt is these ruinously late hours you are keeping,” he replied. 
“Enough to kill any one twice as strong as you are. Why will you 
persist in making one engagement after another, as you do, when you 
know what the end of it will be?” 

Ethel pushed back her hair from her throbbing forehead, and passed 
her hand wearily over her burning eyes, to shut out the glare of the lamp. 
Philip was struck by the haggard look her face wore. 

“Ann Leigh comes to-morrow,” she said in a low tone, without 
looking up. “ Your mother wishes you to meet her at the station at six 
o'clock.” 

“Ann Leigh! What can bring her to town in this hot weather?” 

“ Business of some sort, I believe; I don’t know what.” 

“T wish she would offer to take you and the child back with her. 
Sea-air would do you both good. Remember, Ethel, if she proposes it, 
I will not have you refuse. Do you hear?” he added, as Ethel made no 
reply. 

She was making a desperate effort. He was standing on the hearth- 
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rug with his back to the fireplace, looking down upon her and wondering 
what had so upset her. 

“Philip,” she said, raising her eyes to his entreatingly, “will you let 
me go home ?” 

A cloud gathered over his brow, but Ethel did not see it. She had 
lost all control over her tears, and her face was hidden in her handker- 
chief. He watched her for a moment, and then said, in a short dry tone, 
which was no unusual one, “ What makes you so very anxious to go 
away now? I begged you to do so a short time ago, and you would not 
hear of it. And just after your illness I offered to take you myself to 
see your own people, and you decidedly refused. Now, just as Ann Leigh 
is to be here, and I want you to be with her, you suddenly take it into 
your head to go and see your mother. Where is your mother? How 
do you know she can receive you?” 

“ Mamma and Margaret are at Brighton,” Ethelind replied, making a 
strong effort to recover her composure. 

“Ts your mother ill?” he asked, stopping in the middle of a walk up 
and down the room. 

“T have had no news of them for a long time.” 

Philip pushed his hands deeper into his trouser-pockets as he continued 
his long strides. Ethelind, the simple guileless girl he had married, whose 
very thoughts he had been able to read, was becoming a riddle to him. 
He hardly knew whether to be most angry with her or with himself. 
“ Perhaps this is what Redcar has hinted at lately,” he thought, “when 
he has warned me she was too young to be left so much alone.” 

Philip was not naturally despotic or unreasonable, but he felt chafed 
and irritated now at what really did wear the appearance of the wayward- 
ness of a spoiled child. He saw the lines of care about her mouth, the 
dark purple rings round her sunken eyes, and his heart relented. She 
was ill, there was no doubt of it; and, like some little child, who scarcely 
knows its own wishes, she was pining for her own mother’s love. 

“ T wish I could understand you, Ethie,” he said ; “ but you are a great 
riddle to me; and I want you to remember there should be none between 
us now. No matter what our feelings may be towards others, to our- 
selves we should be open as the day. What is it that has brought on 
this sudden fit of home-sickness ?” 

Ethel’s head fell on Philip’s shoulder; and, amidst convul_ive sobs, 
which quite shook her slight frame, she said very earnestly, “If you 
love me, do let me go home !” 

Long after Ethelind had wept herself to sleep, Philip might have 
been heard pacing slowly up and down his own room. With all his love 
for Ethelind, and lis own bright hopes of married life, he had failed in 
either making his wife happy or lightening his own cares. How or in 
what way, he could not tell. The Leigh pride had been violated, and he 
had sought to soothe it by implicitly following the advice of his mother 
and sisters. Perhaps the time had come when some reparation might be 
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made for such hard measures on Ethel. He would speed her off before 
they knew of the arrangements; and he kept his word. The next day 
he himself sent Ethel by express train, under charge of Stephens, on her 
sudden visit to Brighton. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


STARTLED beyond measure at the apparition of Ethel’s pale face, 
Margaret clasped her eagerly in her arms. 

“T have not felt well,” Ethelind said hurriedly, and with a deep 
colour on her cheeks at any evasion, however slight, from the exact truth. 
“T cannot tell you, Margaret, how I have longed to see you and mamma; 
and, last night, Philip gave me leave to come to you.” 

“But not alone, Ethie? Philip could never have trusted you alone, 
darling ?” and Margaret’s eyes wandered anxiously over her sister’s fra- 
gile figure, and she looked into her clear truthful eyes, for she could 
not at all comprehend the mystery of this sudden exploit. But so far 
Ethel had nothing to conceal. She said at once that a sudden desire 
came over her to see her mother; and, dreading Barbara’s influence over 
Philip, she had persuaded him to let her start early, before her intentions 
were known in Eaton Place. That she would not listen to Philip’s wish 
of accompanying her; that she had even dismissed Valerie and Stephens 
at the station, that she should in no way put her mother out of her 
usual course. 

It was well for both they had an hour or two quietly together before 
Margaret told Mrs. Atherton of Ethelind’s arrival. It gave Margaret 
time to gather up her scattered faculties, and so explain Ethel’s sudden 
visit as to save any second explanations. 

Except to satisfy the curiosity of her mother, Ethelind said little of 
her home life. She freely owned she could not love Mrs. Leigh or Bar- 
bara, and that most of her annoyances arose in some way or other from 
their interference. 

Diana she had learnt to love and to respect. If at times she was rude 
or abrupt, it was more from a desire to be honest than unsisterly or 
unkind. Of Philip little was ever said by Ethelind; but her anxiety for 
his letters, and her disappointment if they did not come, convinced Mar- 
garet that, whatever was harassing her mind, her heart was still “eal and 
true.” An intuitive feeling that the inner life of husband and wife is 
sacred, even from their own kindred, not only sealed Ethelind’s lips, but 
prevented Margaret from attempting, even indirectly, to lead her to 
unburden her heart to her. She knew there are some sorrows in which 
even a sister “intermeddleth not.” All she could do for her was to brace 
her with strong and high resolves ; give a healthier tone to her imagina- 
tion; awake in her an interest in her daily duties; and try to make her 
brave and hopeful fur the future. 

The only drawback to Mrs. Atherton’s happiness was the absence of 
Ethel’s child. Susannah was loud in her regrets that the little lady had 
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been left behind. Both in their hearts gave the Earl credit for not letting 
it accompany its mother, though they would not wound Ethelind by 
saying so. ‘It’s mother’s relations are not good enough for my lord’s 
child,” Susannah was heard to say several times rather bitterly ; but she 
always took care that Ethelind did not overhear her. 

Ethel listened eagerly to Margaret’s description of Ralph’s new home. 
She had never, either directly or indirectly, blamed Philip for his removal 
from Leigh-Delamere, because she could not help suspecting Barbara’s 
interference had effected it. But it was an intense relief to her to learn 
from Margaret they were now comfortably settled at Grafton. 

A week had passed, and Ethelind, refreshed and strengthened by her 
visit, had written to Philip for Stephens to fetch her home. His answer 
was short and hurried—just a pencilled note hastily written at his club. 
As she reported herself so much recruited by her visit, Philip thought it 
better she should remain a little longer. He managed very well alone. 
Indeed, he was hardly ever in Belgrave Square. Godfrey and the child 
had taken up their abode in Eaton Place. Ann had wished to have it as 
much with her as possible, and the little thing had grown wonderfully 
fond of her already. 

Ethelind groaned in spirit as she read and re-read the letter. She 
was thankful it had come to her in her own room, free from the searching 
eyes of Margaret, or her mother’s endless inquiries. All the sunlight of 
her visit had suddenly disappeared. She had begged hard to come, and 
Philip had reluctantly granted her leave. She was longing now he 
should ask her to return; and, when she offered to do so, he intimated 
she was not wanted. Oh, the perversity of the human heart! At first 
she thought seriously of starting off at once, and begging Susannah for 
an escort. But gradually a better frame of mind came over her. She 
would follow Margaret’s advice, and not look forward. She would strive 
to be patient, and do her duty as it was set before her. 

When she ventured into her mother’s room, the intelligence that 
Philip would spare her a little longer so delighted Mrs. Atherton, her 
joy almost overset Ethel’s good resolution. Margaret no longer hesitated 
in allowing Ethel the privilege of insuring her mother’s declining days 
those comforts which she herself was quite unable to procure. She knew 
Ralph or Grace would never have consented to her receiving any assist- 
ance from a brother-in-law who virtually ignored them ; but she felt that, 
for Ethel’s sake, it was only right. Cut off from participation in their 
care of her mother, this gratification ought surely to be granted her. 

At length the joyful summons arrived. Stephens and Valerie would 
be at the station the following morning; and Margaret inwardly rejoiced 
as she watched the glow of pleasure lighting up Ethel’s face as she read 
her letter. She looked brighter and happier than she had done for long ; 
and Mrs, Atherton’s parting with her favourite child was cheerful and 
happy, and full of fond hope that, after all, the marriage would turn out 
far better than Ralph and Grace were so fond of predicting. 
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There was a grave smile of welcome for Ethelind as Lord Redenham 
opened the door of the railway-carriage to assist her out, and he remarked 
at once her visit had certainly very much improved her looks. In their 
long drive through the City, Ethel had time to learn that Ann Leigh had 
left town two days ago. 

“She was very sorry to miss you,” Philip said, “but the heat and 
dust of London were killing her, and my mother would not let her remain 
any longer. I don’t know what you will say to it,” he added, a little 
doubtfully, “but she has taken Godfrey and the child with her.” 

“Taken Baby—my baby!” Ethelind exclaimed hurriedly. “You 
never mentioned it in your letter.” 

Philip looked half fearful he had done wrong. “TI hope I have not 
distressed you,” he said; “ but, to tell the truth, she had grown so fond 
of Ann, and Ann of her, she was seldom out of her sight. I never saw 
any thing like it. Even Godfrey was growing jealous. So when Ann 
proposed it, and my mother said how much better country air would be 
for her, I gave leave. Of course I thought you would not object, you 
seemed to care so little about her yourself, and Ann really enjoys having 
her. I am sure she will take the greatest possible care of her.” 

“T don’t doubt that,” Ethel said, in a constrained tone; “ but they 
might have waited my return, or written to me first, at all events.” 

“Tt was only thought of the night before Ann left; so I could not 
write to you. Ann hopes you will join the child as soon as you can. 
Fix your own day, and I will take you down.” 

“Oh, I am sick of the sea!” Ethelind exclaimed, almost pettishly. 
“T am sure I am not going from home at present.” Two bright-red 
spots were burning on her cheeks. 

“Well, you shall do as you like,” Philip said rather meekly. He was 
beginning to fear he ought not to have relied so entirely on his mother’s 
assurance that Ethel would be glad to be rid of her child. All her plea- 
sure at being again with Philip was spoiled by this foolish arrangement. 
As they rattled over the stones, the deafening noise forbade talking, and 
gave her time to recover her self-command. 

“ And how have you got on?” she asked at last. “I hope you have 
been busy, and not missed me much ?” 

“Well,” Philip replied, “ it hasjust happened we have been unusually 
idle. I have hardly been at home at all. Ihave dined every day in 
Eaton Place; I could have almost fancied myself a bachelor again. It 
gave me the opportunity of seeing Ann. She is not like the same crea- 
ture. I should not wonder if, after all, she lives to be a strong active 
woman.” 

Again there was a silence. There was a block up in the narrow 
street through which they were passing. Philip asked for Mrs. Atherton 
and Margaret, where Grace had gone, and what news had been received 
from the midshipman. A brighter look and a happier expression stole 
over Ethel’s face. 
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“Oh, Philip!” she said, “ Margaret told me of your having taken 
Frank’s expenses off her hands. At first I thought she was under a mis- 
take, because I knew nothing about it; but she assured me it came from 
you. AndIdo not think even you could have calculated on the good 
you have done. It enables Margaret to leave Deignton, and live where 
it best suits mamma’s health.” 

“ And what about that brother of hers?” he asked. “Has he a cu- 
racy, do you know? He made me monstrously angry, I own, when we 
first went to Redenham. The fellow’s sermons were the best I ever heard, 
and every body in the parish liked him. Perhaps I was over-hasty in 
giving Langton the living, and turning him adrift. But Barbara must 
take the credit of that move. She would not believe it would encourage 
him to offer again to Di, though I warned her how it would be. But 
Barbara is very wilful when she sets her heart on a thing. By the way, 
that is another piece of news for you,” he added: “ Diana is really en- 
gaged to Langton, and they are to be married the end of August.” 

“ But your mother !—Barbara!—what do they say?” Ethel asked, 
her heart sinking at what Diana would have to endure at the hands of 
her own people. 

“Tf Ann had not stood her friend, it never could have come to pass. 
Ann has more influence in Eaton Place than any one else, and she thinks, 
after their four years’ probation, it is better to make the best of it, and 
let it be. Diana is gone home with Ann; and there, from her house—as 
quietly as possible—the wedding is to come off.” 

“ Poor Di!” Ethel exclaimed, with a deep sigh. “ I wonder if she will 
be happy ?” 

Philip looked down at her and laughed. “ Is that the extent of your 
congratulations? I expected you to applaud her for her courage.” 

“T should once; but one grows nervous and doubtful as one gets 
older. However, for Diana, who has strength of mind not to care for 
what people say, it is all right; and if Ann is her friend, she will soon 
persuade you all to look on the connection favourably.” 

“ By the way, there is another change you will notice, when you get 
home, which, I think, will please you: that horrid woman Blake is gone, 
and Mrs. Edwards—‘ Old Edwards’ you have heard us speak of—is in 
her place. You will wonder how, in your absence, such a revolution was 
effected; but things were going on in a way I had no conception of: 
servants won't tell of each other, and though they were all uneasy, no 
one liked to speak. It came out at last through Godfrey, in some of her 
long stories with Ann’s maid, and so to Ann, who asked me about it. Of 
course I sent for the woman, and by dint of being very determined, and 
threatening all sorts of things, succeeded at last in getting at the truth; 
and, as you may guess, I packed her straight off the premises in less 
than an hour. Then it came out, through Valerie, she had made a boast 
in the servants’ hall of having made you fear her; that she could make 
you believe any story she chose to tell you.” 
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The tears were in Ethel’s eyes. ‘She terrified me from the first 
time I saw her; but your mother and Barbara always insisted she was 
an admirable servant, only she took advantage of my being young and 
inexperienced. I am very glad she is gone;” and she breathed a deep 
sigh of relief. 

“Well,” Philip said, “Ann proposed our having Edwards back. And 
as she knows our ways, and will relieve you ofso much care and respon- 
sibility, we sent to her; and you will find her at home when we get 
there.” 

Poor Ethie, she hardly knew whether to be most pleased or angry at 
this interference in her household. Sore as her heart was at the abduction 
of her child, no wonder she did not feel quite so grateful as she otherwise 
would have been. 

While dressing for dinner, Ethelind learnt from Valerie the increased 
comfort of the servants’ hall, under the quiet, careful, and yet stricter 
discipline which Mrs. Edwards had at once established. One glance at 
the arrangements of the table, as she took her seat at dinner, convinced 
her that, as regarded Mrs. Edwards, Ann Leigh had rendered her an 
inestimable benefit. 

To Barbara’s tirades against her sister’s marriage, Ethelind turned a 
deaf ear. She was obliged to listen to Mrs. Leigh’s long lectures on the 
folly of mixed marriages,—lectures so personal and so bitter, that even 
Ethel’s gentle spirit rose within her. She did not wonder at Diana’s 
availing herself of peace and quiet under Ann’s roof. 

There was a happy unrestrained light-heartedness pervading Diana’s 
reply to Ethelind’s letter of congratulation, strangely contrasting with 
her former cold reserve. It seemed as if the acceptance of Arthur 
Langton’s love had awakened her sympathies, and opened the floodgates 
of her heart, and given her a new sense of the responsibilities of life. 

“ Poor Di,” Lord Redcar exclaimed, as he and Lady Redenham sat 
chatting in Ethel’s opera-box, “‘she seems to have found out at last there 
really is something in the world worth living for. It does one good to 
see her face wear such a much happier expression.” 

“‘T have not seen her since it all came about,” Ethelind replied; “I 
only fear it will.be at a cost she has not calculated. No one but those 
who have tried it know how hard it is to give up your own family.” 

“You mean that it is all ‘couleur de rose’ with Di now, but that by 
and by, when she is a parson’s wife, and the tug of war begins, she will 
repent her bargain.” 

“No, you mistake me,” sks said. ‘I was thinking of another day, 
when a longing comes over her for her mother and sister’s love. Not 
even a husband's entirely compensates for that loss. Mrs. Leigh and 
Barbara declare they will never acknowledge Mr. Langton and _ his 
family. But at Redenham or Leigh Court it will be impossible to avoid 
a collision, and then it will be Diana who will suffer.” 

“ What a lot of humbug there is in the world! it is the only thing 
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Redenham and I quarrel over. As if we were not all flesh and blood, 
subject to the same laws, human and divine! Now, I take it, every 
man has some absurd crotchet or other, which he nurses and treasures 
until he believes it is a virtue,—and this, I maintain, is his. As if one man’s 
blood was not as thick as another’s! As if it could make an atom of dif- 
ference to any of us at the last what was the length of our genealogical 
tree !” 

Ethelind laughed. 

“ Ah, I see how it is,” Lord Redcar said; “you are getting inocu- 
lated with the Leigh doctrine, Lady Redenham, and setting me down for 
a Chartist. Ido grow angry sometimes when I see sensible men like 
Redenham setting up some idol, and then running a tilt against the 
world, who won’t worship it as they do. Now I would not like to see a 
girl like Diana Leigh throw herself away on an adventurer; but they 
have known Langton for years. He was at Eton and Oxford, and is as 
gentlemanly and right-principled a fellow as I know. Then he is by no 
means badly off; he can afford her all reasonable comforts. More than. 
that, his family, in spite of Barbara’s tirades, are sensible, straightfor- 
ward people, not at all pretending. His father is, or was, a merchant or 
some such thing ; looked up to, they tell me, as a pattern of honesty and 
uprightness. And really, if she likes him,—and she has proved it by 
her constancy,—I for one can’t see why she may not please herself.” 

“Nor I; but I suppose they think they are right.” 

“ Well, she has Ann Leigh on her side. Ann can do more for her 
than any one else. Her opinion is law with them all.” Then he said, 
rather suddenly, “ Lady Redenham, I think sometimes of doing some- 
thing desperate myself. Do you think I look stout enough to outlive 
the storm I should raise about my ears ?” 

Ethelind caught the expression of his merry mischievous eyes. “I 
don’t understand you,” she said. 

“ Don’t you ?” he replied. “ Well, I am getting tired of a bachelor- 
life. I start next week with Woodmancote in his yacht for the Mediter- 
ranean. I shall leave him at Venice, and return overland. If I pick up 
some pretty young wife whose beauty outweighs her pedigree, do you 
think Redenham will condescend to acknowledge us? I should never 
dare show myself in Barbara’s presence again.” 

A vision of Grace rushed across her. Barbara’s bitter disappoint- 
ment! Mrs. Leigh’s anger! It almost took away her breath. She 
knew Lord Redcar had never proposed to Barbara—had never said a 
word which could be construed into an intention of doing so. She knew 
that he and Barbara kept up a warfare of tastes and opinions on every 
maginable subject, which, with a less good temper than Lord Redcar’s, 
might have ended as many other of her friendships had done. She knew 

hat he rather enjoyed the fun and excitement of their squabbles and 
reconciliations ; whether he would equally enjoy them if ever they be- 
came “squabbles matrimonial” was very doubtful. The world said such 
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flirtations could only end in a proposal. Ethel believed that Barbara 
hoped so, even if it were only to show her power in rejecting him. Ethel 
felt she had no right to speak of Barbara as if it would in any way con- 
cern her whatever he might choose to do. So she asked if he would 
trust her with the name of the lady. 

“You shall hear it, Lady Redenham, as soon as I have committed 
myself. I shall have to trust to your interest to make my peace with 
Redenham and the Leighs.” 

“You forget; I may not approve any more than they,” she replied. 

“T think you would; at least I hope so. I may even need your good 
word with the lady herself.” 

A colour came into Ethelind’s cheeks. ‘“ Lord Redcar,” she said, 
almost nervously, “ will you listen to a word of advice ?” 

“T am quite open to any advice you can give me; and, moreover, I 
engage to think well of it before I commit myself. What is it, Lady 
Redenham ?” 

_ That you will assure yourself your family and all your friends ap- 
prove; that you do nothing hastily. And now, if you please,” she added, 
“T will trouble you to find my carriage.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue 12th of August came at last. Mrs. Leigh and Barbara had al- 
ready joined Ann’s party at Bonchurch; and Philip, at Ann’s request, 
had consented to give away the bride. Ethelind had striven to banish 
thought about the ordeal in store for her. To think would have been 
simply to have rendered the effort impossible. She and Philip to be to- 
gether under Ann’s roof—Ann’s guest! For Diana’s sake—for the sake 
of doing as she would be done by—it was necessary she should be there ; 
and trying to stifle thought by active exertion, she had kept herself for 
the last fortnight in a perpetual whirl of excitement, such as she had 
never indulged in before. Perhaps she could hardly have taken a surer 
method of counteracting her good intentions. Caught in a thunder-shower 
while driving in the Park, she had become wet through; but worn out, 
bodily and mentally, she could not resist the effects of the chill, or shake 
off the inflammatory symptoms which threatened even more serious ills. 
And, to Philip’s infinite annoyance and Ethel’s secret joy, the medical 
dictum positively forbade any attempt at leaving town for a fortnight, 
and then only for the most perfect rest, either at Redenham or by the 
sea-side, So serious was Philip's discomposure, Ethelind felt positively 
thankful no wilfulness of her own had produced this untoward result. 
At first he declared he would not go; Diana might get whom she pleased 
for a substitute; he would have nothing at all to do with it. But when 
Ann wrote urging it, if Ethel was at all well enough to be left, Philip 
reluctantly promised to be with them the night before the wedding. 

Poor Ethie, well for her jealous heart no magic mirror presented 
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to her gaze the gathering of that little procession as it mustered in the 
chancel of the small picturesque church which stands facing the wide 
blue sea beneath the frowning cliffs of St. Boniface. 

Ann trembled visibly. It was an unusual effort for her ; and besides 
this, on her rested the entire responsibility of the marriage, against which 
had been arrayed all the prejudices of a proud family. It was very far 
from being a merry wedding. Perhaps the really happiest faces were 
those of the bride and bridegroom. Tears were in Mrs. Leigh’s eyes, 
which it seemed her studious endeavour to hide or repress. Barbara was 
short and undemonstrative; Philip, quiet and preoccupied, thinking, per- 
haps, of his own wedding, not altogether dissimilar, a short while ago, 
and wondering whether it would be Diana’s fate, equally with himself, to 
find how unsatisfactorily uneqnal marriages turn out. Maternal love had 
at last vanquished pride, and Mrs. Leigh, drowned in tears, was straining 
her child to her bosom. It was to be their first separation; for she and 
Barbara were to start the next day on a long tour abroad. Barbara 
had persuaded her mother that it would be better to let the world’s 
wonder over Diana’s marriage die out before they personally braved its 
opinion. 

As the brougham drove away, the ladies one after another disappeared, 
and Philip went in search of his child. Miss Leigh, the servants told 
him, had taken her little ladyship away in her wheel-chair; most likely 
they were gone down towards the old churchyard. By a side-path Philip 
came on Ann’s chair, and her little page beside it absorbed in “ Leonard 
the Lion-hearted.” Farther on, on her camp-stool, Ann sat with a large 
needle threading an endless chain of daisies, which little Beatrice, with a 
shout of glee, was tossing into her lap, and every now and then losing 
her balance, and in her wavering efforts to regain it threatening to upset 
her companion also. 

“You have chosen a strange place for your gambols, Ann. If my 
little one had been older, you would make her prematurely sad,” he said, 
drawing near to them. 

Ann started. “Bee and I were so absorbed in our work we had no 
time to look about us. There, darling,” she said, “go to papa; and let 
him see there are not many signs of sadness in that merry little face.” 

Philip took the child in his arms, then put her down gently, and 
threw himself beside them, on a piece of projecting rock. 

“T did wrong in letting you kidnap her, Ann,” he said. “ But Ethel 
must thank you when she sees how much good this bright sea air has 
done her.” 

“Not more for her than my little ‘busy bee’s’ love has done for me,” 
Ann replied earnestly. “That baby’s love is filling up the void in my 
heart, which I thought nothing in this world could. You must tell 
Ethel so. Barbara said you heard from her; I hope she is better.” 

Lord Redenham drew the letter from his pocket. “TI have hardly 
had time to read it myself,” he said, “only I knew by its being her own 
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handwriting, she must be so.” He ran his eye over it a second time, 
and then put it back. 

“ What a lottery marriage is!” Philip said abruptly. “A man stakes 
his life’s happiness on a throw. It is an awful thing if it turns upa 
blank.” 

“Your words frighten me,” Ann exclaimed nervously. “ You forget 
how I have been labouring to bring it about. But it must be right,” 
she added energetically; “Di is so earnest and good, so anxious to 
adapt herself to her new life: and Langton is very high-principled, and 
most grateful for the sacrifices she makes for his sake. Oh, I am sure 
they cannot be otherwise than happy.” 

“ And will fail, perhaps, at the last, in some unaccountable way, just 
as utterly as I have done.” 

“Philip!” Ann turned round suddenly on her cousin. She could 
see the muscles of his forehead and mouth working: nervously. 

He got up hastily, as if ashamed of the emotion he could not hide. 
“Forgive me,” he said, “I am the last who should add my burdens to 
yours. I ought rather to have emulated your heroism, and borne them 
as you have done.” He turned away, and walked to the church. The 
door of the cold, damp, unused, little edifice was open, and he gazed va- 
cantly on the tall, rough, old wooden cross above the communion-table. 
Ann sat on, lost in a tumult of sorrow and dismay, unconscious of the 
child, busily engaged in ruthlessly destroying the long necklace of daisies 
which Ann had threaded for her. Presently Philip came back, dropping 
quietly down into his old seat. They neither of them spake at first, but 
the strong man had conquered. Lord Redenham’s face had resumed its 
usual self-possessed look. 

“Philip,” Ann said at last, “I always thought you so happy in 
Ethel’s love; I never even dreamed of this.” 

““We were,” he replied, “at first; even Ethel admits it. But not 
since our return from abroad. How we have failed, or why, God only 
knows.” 

“© Philip,” Ann exclaimed earnestly, “ Ethel’s love is far too pre- 
cious to be lightly abandoned. Good and true and loving, I am sure 
she is. Can nothing be done to disperse this dark cloud ?” 

Philip shook his head. “I thought perhaps it was the sympathy 
of her own people she pined for,” he replied sadly, “and, as you know, I 
sent her to her mother when you were with us. But it has not remedied 
it. You can see her unhappiness in her face.” 

“Then you must bring her people to her. She was very young and 
very timid when she married. You brought her among strangers, and 
we are all cold and reserved and proud. It was a new world to her, 
and she could not comprehend us. I feared as much then; I see it all 
now. We should have opened our hearts to the young stranger, and 
made her one of ourselves. Then, remember, you are so engaged in 
your public duties it throws her entirely on herself.” 
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“Tf all public men are equally unhappy in their domestic relations, 
God help them!” Philip replied petulantly. “Neither name nor fame 
will ever remunerate a man for such a sacrifice.” 

“Ethelind is too young, too inexperienced in the ways of the world, 
to enter as some women do with a man’s enthusiasm, and more than a 
man’s zeal, into the high holy aspirations which form the moving spring 
of great men’s actions. She only sees you now devoting your time and 
talents to your country, and she grows jealous over what she believes 
should be exclusively her own. In time she will grow wiser, and learn 
to be as proud of you as we all are,—as I am.” 

“You would never have been jealous of me, Ann,” he exclaimed 
vehemently. ‘Think what a help your courage and council would have 
been to me. There are times when a man needs comfort and encourage- 
ment in the arduous toils of a public life. He craves for sympathy 
and assistance, just as a thirsty traveller craves for water in the hot 
desert.” 

“ And do not women, think you, crave also for sympathy in those 
domestic cares which men despise and laugh at, but which are as arduous 
and wearing to a young thing like Ethel as your larger sphere of duties 
is to you? Believe me, whatever you require in a wife, Ethel is fully 
capable of giving you, Philip; but the gifts, be they great or small, must 
be reciprocal.” 

Philip heaved a deep sigh. “ Ann,” he said, “it is good of you to 
plead so heartily for Ethelind. I, of all people, have no right to darken 
your lot with my grievances; I wish I could learn to bear them as 
bravely as you have done your own.” 

Ann put out her thin hand on the small iron cross which rests upon 
a gravestone in that little churchyard. ‘“ Yes, the shadow of the cross 
has fallen on me,” she said slowly; “but as the day creeps on, so the 
shadow lessens.” She rose up to go away. ‘‘Come, busy bee,” she 
added, “it is time you and I were moving.” She stooped down to tie 
on the child’s sun-bonnet, and gather up the scattered daisies into her 
little basket. Philip laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“‘ Ann,” he said very earnestly, “if any one can help us, it is you. 
Will you come to us this autumn, at Redenham? I know what I am 
asking; but for Ethel’s sake, for my child’s sake, do not deny me.” 
Ann’s sallow face flushed, and then faded back to a deadly white. 
“ Never mind,” Philip said hastily, “ I know you will do so if you can; 
but do not promise.” 

“Yes, Philip,” she said at last, in a low voice, “if Ethel asks me, 
I will.” 

“God bless you,” Philip replied heartily; and seizing his child, he 
kissed her warm little cheek. ‘I must go now,” he said hurriedly, 
looking at his watch, “or I shall miss the last boat;” and a moment 
after he had disappeared beyond the churchyard-gate. 

Barbara told Ann Philip’s fly had been waiting for him more than 
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twenty minutes. She had no patience with young nervous wives, who 
would neither leave home themselves nor give their husbands a moment’s 
peace out of their sight. 


CuaPpTerR XXXI. 


AFTER Lady Redenham’s visit to Brighton an irrepressible longing 
took possession of Mrs. Atherton to return to Wylminstre; and she and 
Margaret, at the special desire of John Waldron and his sister, took up 
their residence in the unoccupied rooms of the old house in Acre Lane. 

It was far on in spring, and so suddenly as to take even those about 
her by surprise, that Mrs. Atherton passed away; even Ralph could not 
be summoned in time. Of their scattered family, Ralph and Margaret 
could only follow their mother, and lay her beside their father’s grave in 
the gray old cathedral-cloisters: for Grace was at Naples, and Ethelind, 
from whom the intelligence had as yet been studiously kept, was lying ill 
at Redenham, with the long-coveted one-week-old heir sleeping in his 
little cot beside her. 

Margaret turned away from the dead to think and act for the living ; 
for her uncle was gradually becoming more feeble, and Ralph was look- 
ing careworn, and gray hairs were prematurely visible in his brown curly 
hair. 

The rector of Grafton was dead, and the curate, who in his two years’ 
residence had done so much for the parish, had again to search for a 
home, with the additional care of a delicate wife and two little infants to 
provide for. The mastership of the grammar-school at Fairleigh was 
vacant, and Margaret and her brother, as soon as Mrs. Atherton’s funeral 
was concluded, went there to reconnoitre. Katie, in her lonely parsonage, 
read and re-read Margaret’s graphic description of the old school-house 
and its curious tumble-down old chapel, until she almost fancied she 
could see it; and discussed all the pros and cons with their eccentric 
old neighbour Mr. Owen, who had taken an intense interest in the ener- 
getic young curate and his bright hopeful little wife. After a sharp 
contest, Ralph came out the successful competitor; and, fetching Katie 
from Grafton, with Margaret to assist, the old school-house soon grew 
into something like decent order. Fond as Margaret was of children, 
she became at last quite enthusiastic over the long rows of little cur- 
tainless beds, with their white coverlets showing so distinctly against 
the dark wainscoted walls and the high Gothic windows, through which 
the morning sun shone down so cheerfully on the rosy faces beneath. 
There was something, too, quite awe-inspiring in the large gloomy school- 
room, where, on a raised dais, Ralph sat enthroned in his high-backed 
chair in the imposing dignity of cap and gown. 


Leaving Susannah to assist Katie in her nursery, Margaret returned 
to Wylminstre, where her uncle’s increasing weakness rendered her pre- 
sence needful to him and to her aunt. 

VOL. II. NN 
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Dr. Harford had finished his round of patient-seeing, and was sitting 
beside his wife’s work-table with the newspaper in his hand. 

“ John Waldron told me to-day,” he said, “that Charles Sedgeley has 
proposed again, and Margaret Atherton has refused him.” 

“ Poor fellow! and after so many years’ constancy. Margaret is no 
longer a girl. Ifshe does not take care, she will end in being an old 
maid, like her aunt Sarah.” 

“There are few men worthy of Margaret Atherton,” the doctor re- 
plied. “I never met with any one like her. How invaluable she is to 
her family! By the way, I wonder what has become of young Vyvian? 
One hears nothing of him now.” 

“ He was here a year or so ago,” Mrs. Harford said ; “ for I remember 
both John and Sarah Waldron saw him. She can hardly be keeping 
single for his sake. Constancy and true love are well enough, but even 
a virtue may be exaggerated. Besides, he used her very badly.” 

“T suppose, from all I hear, he was awfully passionate and hot- 
headed; and her father and brother must have thought so, or they 
would not so entirely have broken with him, after his having for years 
been like one of the family.” 

“ Margaret had from a child a marvellous influence over him. A 
word or look from her could check or control him instantly. When his 
regiment went to India, the Dean would not allow any formal engage- 
ment, though to all intents and purposes they were so. I think, much as 
he liked him, he had not quite sufficient confidence to trust his favourite 
child with him; besides, they were both very young. ‘Tle sudden death 
of his uncle brought him back unexpectedly to England, to look after 
the property to which he was heir-at-law. He had heard rumours that 
Margaret was engaged to Charles Sedgeley. So he posted off to Wyl- 
minstre directly after his arrival, and met Sedgeley coming out of the 
Deanery. He begged hard to see Miss Atherton alone. What followed I 
cannot tell, for it was kept a profound secret by them all; but from that 
day to this Guy Vyvian, I know, has had nothing to do with the Ather- 
tons. 

“For my part,” Mrs. Harford added, “I must say I pity poor Charles 
Sedgeley ; and I think Margaret would show her good sense if she forgot 
all about this boy-and-girl love, and rewarded him for his long-tried con- 
stancy.” 

Spring and the bright summer’s sun stole over the loving watchers 
by the sick-bed of John Waldron, and then no further anxiety harassed 
them on his account. The active yet peaceful tenor of his life had 
closed in as quiet and peaceful a death-bed. Crowds followed him to his 
grave—his own large circle of friends, besides the rich and poor of 
Wylminstre, each anxious to testify their respect and sorrow. Sarah 
Waldron would deny no one; and Ralph and Margaret supported their 
aunt as she followed the unpalled coffin to the little graveyard, which 
almost bordered the orchard at the bottom of the garden in Acre Lane. 
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A pin’s fall might have been heard as that large motley assembly gathered 
round the open grave. Margaret almost started as the clear, soft, and 
not unmusical notes of a woman’s voice broke the stillness, in earnest 
supplication for all present. Reverently every hat was lifted until the 
voice ceased, and the crowd turned away to the small gloomy chapel 
adjoining, where Margaret and her brother listened impatiently to the 
strange disjointed addresses which occasionally broke the stillness of that 
long hour's exercise. By Mr. Waldron’s will his property, after amply 
providing for his sister, so as to insure a continuance of many of his 
charities, was to be equally divided between Ralph and Margaret, and 
which, if it did not constitute a fortune, was at least enough to enable 
Margaret liberally to assist Grace and Frank, and to set Ralph’s mind at 
ease in the maintenance of his increasing family. 


CuHapTeER XXXII. 


Durine the following two years, diversified occasionally by visits to 
Fairleigh, assisting Ralph in his favourite project,—the restoration of the 
old chapel,—Margaret’s home was with her aunt Sarah in Acre Lane. 
Twice she had found her way to Deignton; once to assist Mr. Weldon 
in meeting the difficulty of overflowing numbers in his school. Margaret 
suggested a trained master to assist them. 

Mr. Weldon shook his head. “ He will set us all to rights. Rachéi 
Grey will stand no chance. He will new-fangle all our old-fashioned 
schemes, and turn the school topsy-turvy.” 

Margaret could suggest no other soiution of their difficulty. Litthe 
boys had grown into young men; the night-school overflowed. It was 
clear that it had outgrown Rachel Grey entirely. 

Before quitting Deignton, Margaret had carried her point, and had 
seen the master himself installed under the vicarage roof, and codperat- 
ing very harmoniously with Rachel in the daily work. Six months later, 
Margaret was again a guest of the vicar; but this time it was to be pre- 
sent at the marriage of the grave sedate Rachel Grey to the clever, 
merry, light-hearted trained master, who had won the hearts of his pupils, 
and the staid quiet schoolmistress into the bargain. 

Margaret was rich enough now to keep her own little pony-carriage, 
in which she could drive about the neighbourhood with her aunt, who 
would never have consented to such a luxury on her ewn account. 

“ Aunt Sarah,” Margaret said, slackening the speed of her ponies as 
they crested the summit of a green hill on the bright breezy downs which 
surrounded -the old city, “I had a note from Ethelind this afternoon. 
She and Philip wish me to pay them a visit in town. It is the first time 
she has asked any of us; and though I am not much used to a gay Lon- 
don life, I should not like to refuse. So when you go up to the yearly 
meeting, I must go with you.” 

A pleasant smile played over aunt Sarah’s face. “Iam very glad 
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to hear it,” she said. “I dare say that dear child needs thee. Margaret, 
thou must go.” 

“Then, too, I had a long letter from Grace, written in such capital 
spirits. They had fallen in several times abroad with Mrs. Leigh and 
her daughter, who are just returned to England, and with a Lord Redcar, 
who is a great friend of the Redenhams; and she had again met Mr. 
Chudleigh, the nephew of Mr. Weldon, with whom she made acquaint- 
ance at Deignton.” 

“ And does she say nothing of returning home? I um old-fashioned 
and English; and I should not wish that dear child to marry a 
foreigner.” 

Margaret laughed. “We have not much to fear on the score of 
foreigners, aunt,” she said. “In spite of her four years’ residence 
abroad, Gracie’s sympathies are English; and if there is truth in these 
rumours of wars, the Aylmers must of necessity return home.” 

Aunt Sarah heaved a deep sigh. Margaret could not see her face, 
hidden as it was in the depths of her dark drab bonnet; but the grave 
sadness of her voice almost startled her niece. 

“T could wish, then, that, like thy uncle’s, my race had run out, 
Margaret, dear child; then, I do think, even I should feel thankful that 
thy engagement with Guy Vyvian had never been renewed.” 

The lash of her whip fell with unusual violence across the backs of 
Miss Atherton’s spirited little ponies, and the next minute they were 
cantering along the smooth turf on the brow of the hill, until they broke 
into the high road to Wylminstre. 

Leaving her aunt at her friend Miss Wilkins’s, at Wandsworth, 
Margaret accepted that lady’s offered carriage, and drove to Belgrave 
Square. Most joyfully Lady Redenham welcomed Margaret, and lis- 
tened to the latest news of Grace and Ralph. 

“T hope my old-fashioned dressmaker at Wylminstre will not shock 
you,” Margaret said, as she and her sister watched Valerie unfolding the 
new dresses which had made aunt Sarah and Old Betty hold up their 
hands in astonishment. “I would not willingly call up a remark that 
your sister, Ethie, was too antediluvian for Belgravia.” 

“As if that could happen!” Ethel replied. ‘“ As if, so quiet and 
good as your taste is, it could ever be outré or Gothic. As to ornaments, 
Valerie has an unlimited order to supply you from my store.” 

Margaret smiled. “ Aunt Sarah always impressed on me,” she said, 
“that ‘a meek and quiet spirit? was a woman’s best ornament. If I 
do not possess that, I certainly have few others.” 

Ethelind’s eyes fell, as Margaret spoke, on an old-fashioned ring 
with a quaint device of two hands locked over a single and very bright 
ruby of unusual size. “Oh, Maggie,” she said, ‘‘ how well I remember 
that ring! Years and years ago, as long back almost as I can remem- 
ber! But surely,” and she looked more closely, “there used to be a 
little pendant? What has become of the heart, Maggie ?” 
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A faint colour spread over Margaret’s cheeks. “1 don’t know,” she 
replied hurriedly ; ‘I lost the heart, I think, a long time ago.” 

“ Well, never mind; it will be hard if we cannot find you a better in 
all London. But hark! that is the dressing-bell. I leave Valerie with 
you, and I will return and take you down-stairs myself.” 

The two sisters descended to the drawing-room; Margaret in her 
silver-gray silk and black lace, its folds sweeping down in one unbroken 
line from her waist to the floor, and Ethie’s more youthful-looking figure 
in a gossamer dress of light blue, with many flounces, her brown curls 
drawn up into a gold net set round with coins, and necklace and bracelets 
to correspond. 

“‘T must tell you Ann Leigh is here,” Ethel said, as they descended 
the stairs. ‘‘She came to us this morning. Barbara and her mother 
dine with us. Lady Gwynne, too, is staying here. She once saw Grace, 
now I want her to see you. Ann does not appear until after dinner ;” and 
then, with a quiet dignity, she formally introduced Margaret to her guests. 

Barbara was as much struck by Margaret as Ethel meant her to be. 
She came forward and said frankly no introduction was necessary; she 
perfectly remembered Miss Atherton, even if she had not heard so much 
of her from her friend Mr. Chudleigh. Presently Philip had come up to 
where she was sitting, and, taking her cordially by both her hands, he 
gave her such a hearty greeting, she could not doubt for a moment the 
invitation had been as sincerely given. 

“T saw at once by Ethel’s face you had come,” he said. “ Your visit 
will do her good; she needs some of her own people to bring back the 
‘old self? which we all like to remember, though she will not own to any 
change.” 

“Time changes us all,” Margaret replied. “ It has greatly improved 
Ethel’s appearance since I saw her at Brighton. She is grown stout, 
and looks so remarkably well and matronly.” 

“Ts Ann Leigh come, Ethelind?” and Philip laid his hand on his 
wife’s arm. ‘No one told me. And Queenie, is she here too, and I not 
know it ?” 

“You could have done so if you had inquired,” Ethel replied. ‘She 
came early, and is resting ; the children have been with her all the after- 
noon; they are to be here when we leave the dining-room, for Margaret 
to make Leigh’s acquaintance.” Then she turned towards her sister. 

“T have brought a gentleman, dear,” she said in quite a different tone, 
“who is most anxious for an introduction. It seems, from his account, 
you are already old friends, in all but personal acquaintance ;” and she 
formally introduced Horace Chudleigh and Margaret to each other. 

Horace Chudleigh took Margaret in to dinner, and, seated between 
him and Lord Redenham, with Lady Gwynne opposite, it was impos- 
sible that conversation should flag; besides, Mr. Chudleigh had just 
returned from Deignton, and Margaret gladly availed herself of this op- 
portunity of learning particulars of all her old friends. 
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Ethelind linked her arm in Margaret’s as they left the dining-room. 
“The children are in the drawing-room,” she said; “I long to show you 
my boy.” 

On the hearth-rug sat a splendid child, not quite four years old, 
though you might have mistaken him for five or six, his bright golden 
curls falling in heavy masses on his broad fair shoulders, and his dimpled 
arms half buried in the long silky coat of a small white Scotch terrier he 
was intent on teaching to beg for the morsels of biscuit he was doling out 
to it. 

Half reclining on a low couch sat the invalid Ann Leigh, and by her 
side, busy amidst bits of coloured-silk patchwork, nestled the transparent 
fairy, little Beatrice, so absorbed in her employment, that only now and 
then you caught a glimpse of her large violet eyes, half hidden in their 
thick lashes. 

“Took, cousin Ann! Look, Queenie, look!” the little fellow ex- 
claimed, his dark eyes—so much darker than his hair—flashing with 
delight. “ Aunt Barbara said I never should make Flossie beg; but I 
knew I should, and I have done it.” Margaret stooped down to him. 
He blushed, looked in her face, and then, throwing his arms round her 
neck, said, with a proud little air, “ You must be my aunt Margaret 
mamma tells me about. I think I shall love you, you are so like my 
mamma.” 

Miss Leigh put aside the children and rose to meet her. “This is a 
pleasure I have long desired,” she said, as she shook hands with her 
warmly, while Ethelind passed on to her other guests. Barbara came 
up to Margaret. 

“Ts not Leigh a splendid child?” she said. “ Did you ever see such 
eyes? Real Leigh eyes. You should see him in a passion. There is 
nothing I enjoy more than putting him in a passion. Ethel dotes on 
him. It seems as if all her love had centred in that child.” 

“Not more than in the delicate wan little Beatrice, who looks as if 
a puff of wind would blow her away.” 

“ Ethel cares no more for Beatrice than if she had never belonged to 
her. Philip is as ridiculous in his way about her as Ethel is with Leigh. 
Such a fuss as he and Ann make together over her! One can excuse it 
in Ann, poor thing, with all her trials and disappointments, and the child 
is now, I suppose, given up to her keeping.” 

When the gentlemen came in, Margaret watched Philip go at once to 
Ann’s sofa. The colour flitted nervously over Ann’s face; Philip took 
his little girl in his arms, and bent down over her in confidential chat 
with his cousin. 

Margaret turned to look for Ethelind. She was beside an ottoman, 
on which little Leigh had climbed, to whisper some secret request. Her 
arm was clasping him, and his fair round cheek was pressed against hers, 
as he tried on tip-toe to reach herear. Ethel was watching the meeting 
of the cousins. A bright hot spot burnt on her cheeks, and a fire-flash 
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almost changed the colour of her violet eyes. Then suddenly stooping, 
she hid her face in her boy’s neck, and almost deluged him with a flood 
of kisses. When Margaret looked for her a few minutes later, she was 
talking quietly to Horace Chudleigh in a distant corner. 

“ Ann tells me you have made acquaintance with your niece, Miss 
Atherton,” Philip said, coming across to Margaret. “She has grown since 
you saw her last at Redenham. Do you not think her very like her 
mother ?” 

“ As like Ethel as Lord Leigh is like yourself,’ Margaret replied. 

“ Ethel will not allow it.” 

“ Does Beatrice live entirely with your cousin?” 

“She has for some time now. She was weak and delicate, and Ethel 
cared so little about it, that when Ann offered to take her, I could not 
well object. ‘The arrangement was at first temporary, but it has now 
become permanent. To remove her would, I fear, distress Ann. If the 
step ever becomes needful, Ethel must do it.” 

“Tt is scarcely wise,” Margaret said, “to separate a mother from 
her child; but I do not think Ethel would act unkindly towards Miss 
Leigh.” 

“‘ Ethel is changed, Miss Atherton, since you knew her,” Philip re- 
plied thoughtfully; “I can’t tell you in what way, but you cannot be here 
long and not see—not feel it.” 

Barbara came back to her old seat. ‘Of course I am bound to be- 
lieve you have never met Mr. Chudleigh before, Miss Atherton; but it 
must, I suppose, be a case of love at first sight. When we were at 
Rome, in the spring, I used to accuse him of being smitten with your 
pretty sister Grace—who, by the way, is an arrant flirt; but the fit was 
nothing compared to what he is going through to-night on your ac- 
count.” 

“The only flirtation I incline to,” Margaret replied, “is with my 
splendid little nephew.” 

“ And he, and Ann, and little Bee, are all gone off to bed: I met 
Ethelind taking them away.” 


Cuaprer XXXIII. 


“Come, Maggie, those children have plagued you enough for one 
day. The carriage will be at the door in ten minutes, and as I have set my 
heart on having you presented at this next drawing-room, it is time to 
set about the needful preparation for your dress.” 

“ But, Ethie dear—” 

“ Now I know exactly what you are going to say, and I am quite 
determined not to listen. If you are afraid of the lecture Miss Waldron 
will read you, I will write a note, and ask her to come and see you when 
you are dressed ; I know she won’t refuse me.” 

Margaret laughed. “I have given myself up entirely to you while 
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I am here; so, of course, I cannot refuse any reasonable request; the 
only question is, whether this is so or not.” 

“ Of course it is! and, as even aunt Sarah would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, feel called on to afford herself a new drab-silk dress and 
mob-cap, there can be no reason why you should not do as other people 
do, when they are brought into the presence of majesty. I will promise 
you it shall all be as simple and plain as it is possible on such an oc- 
casion. » 

“ Then,—let me see,” Ethelind said, as she followed her sister into 
the carriage,—“ there is my ball on the 30th, and our, féte champétre at 
Twickenham on the 5th.” 

“ Be merciful, I entreat,” Margaret exclaimed. “ Remember I am but 
a poor simple countrywoman, quite unused to the gaieties of a London life.” 

Margaret laughed heartily at Lady Redenham’s large acquaintance, 
as they drove home through the Park. Margaret sat back gently in the 
corner of the britzka, a silent spectator, except when Mr. Chudleigh 
joined them; and, as he persisted in cantering by Margaret’s side, she 
could not resist joining in the conversation. 

“You have heard the news, Miss Atherton, I dare say? It has been 
just received at the Horse Guards; Sebastopol must be ours soon, if only 
they can send reinforcements in time. Lady Redenham, you won't have 
his lordship at dinner; there is a Cabinet Council this afternoon, and the 
House is to meet early.” 

“No matter,” Ethelind replied. “I take my sister to the Opera this 
evening to hear the new prima donna: Mr. Chudleigh, will you dine 
with us, and be our escort ?” 

And to judge by the expression of Horace Chudleigh’s usually sedate 
face, it did not seem that Barbara Leigh’s quick-sightedness had misled her 
when she declared he had already lost his heart to his uncle’s charming 
friend. 

Philip was at home when they returned. He had been lured back 
by the desire to have a game of play with his little girl. “ Miss Atherton, 
has Ethelind victimised you in her passion for the Opera. Take care 
she does not wear you out with her own late hours,” he said. 

“You are careful of Margaret, Philip, for which she cannot feel so 
grateful as I do; but in this case it is unnecessary. I will take all care 
of her, while you look after Ann. We do not expect you to accompany 
us: Horace Chudleigh will dine and go with us.” 

“Chudleigh will have enough to do then,” Lord Redenham replied. 
“To-night there is sure to be a crowd.” He turned, and took his little 
girl in’ his arms. 

Ethel watched them a° moment, and then said, “It is but a cruel 
kindness in you and Ann to"pet and spoil that child as you are doing, 
especially with such a morbid disposition as hers.” 

“And are boys none the worse for spoiling?” Philip asked, as he 
watched Ethel’s flushed face. 
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“That is the old story. You tell me I spoil Leigh, and shall make a 
tyrant ofhim. I deny it. Arthur is too independent and high-spirited 
to be spoiled, even if I were inclined to do so. Now, Margaret, you are 
a comparative stranger; we will make you umpire in this knotty question. 
After you have been here a month, you shall say honestly (and you are 
by no means a bad judge) whether Leigh or Queenie is the most spoiled, 
and at whose door the evil lies heaviest; and, granting even the possi- 
bility of a verdict against my boy, whether the excuse is greatest in 
Philip, who has a mother, sisters, cousin, all the world, to claim his 
atfection, or myself, with only my boy.” 

“T shall make no promise of the sort, Ethie,’ Margaret replied. 
“ What mother ever allowed she spoiled her child, though all the world 
accused her of it, and could see it in every thing she did? Miss Leigh 
will not let Queenie suffer from over-indulgence, even if her papa is 
caught occasionally yielding to the temptation; and as to you, Ethie,— 
spoiled as I fear you were by us all, and feeling its effects now,—I 
believe you will see the necessity for shielding your high-spirited Leigh 
from a similar misfortune. It is bad enough for a girl, it is worse in its 
etfects on a boy, especially in the responsible position your child will fill.” 
As she spoke little Arthur’s bright face appeared at the door. He 
rushed half-way across the room, and then suddenly stopped. 

“ Come here, sir; I want you,” Lord Redenham said. 

“T don’t want you, papa; I want mamma,” the boy replied, with a 
careless toss of his bright curly head. 

“ Do you hear what I say, sir? Come directly, when I bid you!” 
The boy’s eyes flashed, and the bright colour came up into his little 
determined face. 

“TI want mamma,” he said firmly; and climbing up into a chair 
beside her, he threw his little arms round her neck, and stood looking 
proudly and defiantly at his father, while he whispered some childish 
request in her ear. 

A conscious feeling of conviction crossed Ethelind’s heart. ‘ You 
should do what papa bids you, darling,” she said. ‘Go to him, Leigh, 
and never mind me.” ‘The boy saw the tears gathering in her eyes, 
though she strove to hide them by bending down over his curls. 

“Never mind, mamma,” he whispered again, but loud enough this 
time for Lord Redenham to hear. ‘ Nobody loves you as I love you;” 
and he half-smothered her with kisses. 

Philip laid his hand on his boy’s round shoulder. “ It is time, young 
gentleman, I took you in hand myself. When I call you, you must 
attend. Do you hear what I say?” Again the two pairs of Leigh eyes 
met; but the boy’s never flinched. 

“When I have kissed my mamma, and told her my secret, I shall 
come to you, papa; but I must go to mamma first. My godpapa told 
me, when he went away, always to go to mamma first, and attend to her 
first, and love her first, and never care what any body said to me for it, 
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not even if they made me cry afterwards; and I told him I would. You 
may scold me as much as ever you like, I shall still go to mamma first.” 

Philip’s hand relaxed, and he let the boy go. “ Between Redcar and 
your mother you are incorrigible,” he said; but he spoke in a tone 
which showed his brave determined boy had touched him in his most 
sensitive part. Redcar,—all the world perhaps,—even his own child, 
could see that its mother needed ‘ protection,—and from whom? His 
eyes fell upon Ann. Margaret had caught up little Beatrice, and was 
playing with her at the farther end of the room. Ethelind did not speak; 
she saw the look, and read, or fancied she did, all it meant to con- 
vey. She loosened her hold of her child; a quick sharp retort was upon 
her lips, but with a violent effort she repressed it; it curled and quivered 
for an instant, and the hot blood went back upon her heart. The next, 
and she had quitted the room, her boy tightly grasped in her hand. 

Philip looked after her for a second, then he heaved a deep heavy 
sigh, which welled up from the bottom of his heart. He rang the bell, 
and ordered his carriage. ‘‘ Good by, Miss Atherton,” he said; “TI do 
not dine at home to-day. It would have been wiser, perhaps, if I had 
not let Queenie wile me back now.” The next minute he was gone. 
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Cold at Frascati. 


By tHe Autnor or “ Joun’s Wire.” 





Ir is the Café Nuovo in Rome. We are four Englishmen, come to break- 
fast under a roof of trellised lemon-trees, that are dropping their blossoms 
—their inexpressibly fragrant blossoms—about us. 

Some broad steps lead down into a garden with yellow sanded paths, 
shrubs, and statues. In a grotto at the farther end a fountain plays, 
with large-leaved water-plants that mantle the moist brown stones with 
their intense green. ‘To the left a lofty wall is overtopped by the brick 
middle-age tower of the church of San Lorenzo in Lucina, a stone’s-throw 
off. Beside a great iron gate in this wall grows, nearly to the top of it, 
an enormous oleander, coming into bloom. 

With one exception, myself, these Englishmen belong to the regular 
artist crew of Rome. We are expecting a fifth personage, waiting break- 
fast for him, and talking about him. 

“He has settled down in Spivey’s old studio,” says Slabber, “and 
has painted two pictures already. Intends to cut us all out, of course.” 

“ But he’s not a professional artist,” Briggs hastens to observe ; “ he’s 
not one of us, you know. Harford’s quite a gentleman; he don’t sell his 
pictures.” 

“ Bedad,” cries poor Flanigan, “I’m a gentleman too! I don’t sell 
mine !” 

“Harford is not obliged to be a professional artist,” I put in; “ but 
he is studying art quite seriously. He is no fldneur, I assure you—” 

“ Flan be hanged!” grunts Slabber, that big Anglo-Saxon cockney : 
“why can’t you speak Henglish ?” 

“Why can’t you?” I say, and getting up, I stroll to the fountain at 
the end of the garden. 

Coming back, I find that headlong gossip, Flanigan, tumbling out 
secondhand lies like diseased potatoes out of a sack. 

“Flick knows all about Harford,” says he. “He shot a man ina 
jewl about a garrul that was both of their sweethearts; and Flick says 
he’s an ath’ist—don’t b’lieve in God or divil, you know—and broke his 
father’s heart; and all sorts.” 

“T wouldn’t repeat such things,” says cautious Briggs, “ especially 
after Flick. Now, J was only told, quite in a general way, that Harford 
had got into a scrape about a woman, and didn’t behave well to her. 
But I’m sure” (in a distinct voice) “ Mr. Harford is a perfect gentle- 
man, and I shall be delighted to improve our acquaintance.” 

At the very moment Mr. Briggs happens to make this gratifying re- 
mark, the subject of it walks through the house into the verandah. 

He is a tall athletic young man, dressed in light summer clothes and 
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a wide-awake. His skin, although pale, is healthily tinted by the sun; 
his thick dark-brown hair and beard have reddish lights. He has a re- 
markable face, the features of which are so irregular that many people 
consider it ugly, but far too expressive really to deserve that epithet. 
You could not help being interested in the man, and watching him. You 
would find the childish festivity of a Roman carnival in his laughter, and, 
very often, the dismalness of a Puritan Sunday in his eyes. He apolo- 
gises for being en retard (which, of course, disgusts Slabber),—he has 
been riding in the Campagna, his watch is slow, &c. 

Harford is our host, and this is a farewell banquet to the last remnant 
of those bearded tribes that congregate in Rome every autumn, and dis- 
perse east, west, north, and south on the approach of summer. 


That evening my brother John and his wife, Harford and I, made a 
flitting to Frascati, where we had arranged to spend all the summer to- 
gether in a delicious villa. 

I must now tell you that Frank Harford and I were old friends and 
schoolfellows. He was the only son of a retired Indian officer, who had 
settled down in the west-country parish of which my father was the 
pastor. When he died, the living was given to his brother, who had 
been his curate, and my mother continued to live in the village. Frank 
was two or three years older than myself, but that made his friendship 
for me all the tenderer, and mine for him reverential. Besides, I looked 
on Frank as a kind of genial young saint. I always felt rather wicked 
in his company, because he really seemed, quite naturally, never to do 
any thing wrong, or to have so much as a wrong thought. I used secretly 
to feel such a paltry, lying, selfish, cowardly little sneak beside this 
noble, tender, pure-hearted young fellow. How he loved and obeyed his 
horrid yellow old father, the tyrannical little major, and how I defied 
and cheated and grieved my most indulgent and gentle of mothers! 

Harford would have chosen art as his profession, I knew, had he been 
allowed a voice in the arrangement of his own future ; but the bilious old 
despot who ruled his destiny made a civil engineer of him, without the 
slightest reference to any possible fancy or protest of the lad’s. Natu- 
rally, he did not take kindly to his work, though he buckled to it con- 
scientiously. 

But the city life in an office half broke his heart—chained there to 
the desk’s dead wood, and pining like any young hawk for the wide sky, 
cliffs, moors, and tors. 

When my mother died, and I went to live with John at Gosport, I 
did not lose sight of Frank. John used often to ask him down to stay a 
day or two with me, and when John and his wife took me to Italy for 
my health’s sake, Frank and I kept up a pretty brisk correspondence for 
about a twelvemonth. But in our second Italian summer his letters sud- 
denly ceased to arrive. I wrote to him in vain hope of answer for six 
months, and then let the correspondence go with a sigh. 
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We easily ascertained that he was alive and well, but could find out 
nothing else about him that was more reliable than the grotesque gossip 
retailed by Flanigan and Co. There had been certain English military 
men among the booby-birds that had flapped their lazy flight across the 
sea one winter, and perched in Rome; and that arch-gossip, Flick, had 
picked an acquaintance with them. 

The wild scandal about poor Harford was to be traced to these war- 
riors ; that was all I could make of it. 

But at last I heard from Frank himself once more. Lo! he had in- 
herited a small fortune from a distant relation; he had thrown civil en- 
gineering overboard; he was coming to Rome forthwith to study art in 
earnest at last; and we must spend the ensuing summer in Villeggia- 
tura together, eating figs at Tusculum. When the farewell breakfast 
took place, he had been about six weeks in Rome, and had already painted 
one or two capital little pictures. 

No village in the world drives such a roaring trade in scandal as 
grand old Rome. You have seen how Harford’s character went before 
him, as Sir Peter Teazle’s stayed behind, for the comfort of the com- 
munity, and what mercy it met with. Not that any body, even Briggs, 
means malice. Bless you! Slabber wouldn’t hurt a fly, and Flanigan 
would help one out of a milk-jug. Now, when circumstances are served 
up in some singularly wry way of absurdity and untruth, there are gene- 
rally certain facts which one may trace like pebbles through disturbing 
waves. I felt convinced that I should do so in Harford’s case, if ever it 
pleased him to give me his confidence. 

But I could not try to thrust myself into any chamber of his past not 
freely opened to me. I could not help guessing that there was a shut 
and locked door, behind which lurked the solution of a mystery. This 
mystery was the great and grievous change in my friend, not to be ac- 
counted for by the mere lapse of two or three years. And this change 
was all the more remarkable that it was not always obvious. No two 
men could be more unlike than Harford to Harford in different moods. 
It seemed to me as if much evil had flowed into his heart by some rent 
where much good had run out, but that the poison had never mixed with 
the healthy juice of his life. 

Meantime we throve on figs. We renewed our eld fellowship, and 
talked ourselves back into intimacy. We found each other capital com- 
pany, and the best of friends. Some people make tolerable companions, 
but never friends. To become friends, there must be corresponding hooks 
and eyes. Some people have neither hooks or eyes about them. You 
find in them an utter want of compliance with your moods, a total absence 
of sympathy, inflexible denial of fellowship. They never will do any 
thing you want them to do with you, ex improviso, whether to take a 
walk, or sit and talk. They set themselves a fixed and fatal round of 
things to do and places to go, and they delight in beating that worn 
ring. You can see the methodicality of these folks in every thread of 
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their clothes, the cut of a man’s whiskers, the sit of a woman’s hair. 
How can one get on with such people? One never does get on with 
them: one stands still, or goes off without them. 

And as to friendship, it is apt to be fatally exigeant. Why must 
very sincere affection be of that fixed inalterable character which, it is 
pretended, always belongs to true love? Even the persons best known 
to you are, in a daily intimacy, continually turning up some new side of 
themselves, quite hid from you before. Is it possible that your affection 
for them can be invariable, and never in the least influenced by their be- 
haviour? I believe not. Your affection for Jonathan, my dear David, 
and his for you, is as true as any love going, and, for what I know, 
passing the love of woman; but are you never to be annoyed by the im- 
perfection of his temper? Are you never to put him in a rage by that 
habit you have of preaching to him? You may not like to confess it, but 
you know that you are often annoyed by him, and that you put him in a 
rage three times a week. And it’s nonsense to say you love each other 
all the same, all the time. Youdon’t. Your loves always come back; 
they are never far off; but they are actually gone for the moment. Not 
the less cherish your Jonathan, O David, that it can be but a human 
way of loving; cherish him living, and apostrophise him in poesy (if you 
can) when he dies! 

For ah, old friends, how rare they be !—people who knew you, who 
grew into your fibre when your heart was young. As well attempt to 
replace an eye as these! The idea of a dead friend becomes to you that 
of some beautiful statue dashed to pieces. Dead! It takes years to com- 
prehend so great a loss. A gem has dropped from your finger into the 
deep, and you gaze at the vacant setting. 


One stormy September evening, Frank and I sat in his studio-window 
at Frascati, high over the rounded tops of woods, now ‘urid in the red 
setting sun. Beneath a leaden sky the gloomy Campag a stretched like 
a dead sea, and with its far rim cut the disc, a portentou : blood-red ball, 
slowly, slowly sinking. 

Harford had been uttering some very bad sentiments, which would 
have grieved me more if I had not attributed them in part to some un- 
ripe peaches and the state of his stomach. 

“ Harford,” said I suddenly, “ I’ve found a key to much that makes 
people gasp and stare at you.” 

“What do you monn ?” returned he rather roughly. 

“Most persons,” I went on, “are half angel, half devil, they say. 


But your angel and devil seem to share their lodging on the most curious + 


terms of mutual forbearance. They seem to take you turn and turn about, 
in watches, as it were. Your angel never torments your devil, or interferes 
with his mode of enjoying himself, his Walpurgis nights with his man; 
and your devil, with equal politeness, never intrudes himself on the an- 
gelical prayer-meetings. They could not possibly come in contact with- 
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out disturbing the harmony of the system; but they seem to agree to 
differ, like certain polite married couples.” 

Harford took his pipe from his mouth, and blew out a long smoke- 
wreath. Then he leaned head and shoulders out of the window, and 
stared far away at the sun, now like a clot of blood on the livid hori- 
zon, till even that crimson speck was absorbed. Then he brought him- 
self back to his former position in a corner of the rickety old sofa, and 
from that dusky corner spake. 

“ You hooked a fine fat fish there, my young friend, with your moral- 
critical line. Your sagacity really deserves patting for having snuffed up 
such a good head of game. Still, you don’t know how the devil got into 
me: how should you? He had hardly set claw on your friend when we 
were boys together, and I rather the better boy of the two.” 

“ You may well say that, old fellow! At that time (and what a little 
while ago it is, after all!) you really seemed incapable of evil, or even of 
comprehending it. You trusted every body implicitly, because you your- 
self were—” 

“An ass!’ roared Harford. “ And now listen.” 

So, as the night fell, and “the casement slowly grew a glimmering 
square” in the blackness, Harford’s tale was told at Frascati. 

“Fourteen months ago, I was lodging for the summer in a farmhouse 
in a village, no matter where. The only house there belonging to gentle- 
folks, except the wretched old parsonage, was Squire Ringwood’s. It was 
a big stupid-looking mansion on a hill, staring down overbearingly at 
the poor little tenements huddled together below; and the burly squire 
himself was for all the world like his house, as he sat on his tall horse, 
and looked down pompously over his vast waistcoat at a frightened crew 
of village children. The squire had an ugly sickly wife and daughter, 
and they had a humble companion that was an angel of beauty. I fell 
in love with her at church; you recollect I used always to go to church. 
Oh, the little church in the west countrie, hid in the bowery orchard hol- 
low! Oh, the sudden delicious gust that littered the graves with blossom ! 
—your mother’s grave, Charley ; has the dear woman the violets I planted 
there? or did they die like the faith and hope she set in me? I fell in 
love with Fanny Vale before I knew her name; I learnt that from the 
farmhouse folks with whom I lodged. They told me, moreover, that she 
was a young widow, and still in weeds when she came to lodge very 
humbly in the village six months before; that the squire’s wife and 
daughter had taken a fancy to her, and had adopted her into their fa- 
mily, as a kind of reader and useful companion of all work. I made her 
acquaintance by a note which I threw at her feet over a hedge the first 
time I spied her walking alone. I need not swear to you that I never 
had an evil wish or thought about her. To me a woman was a holy 
thing, desecrated by no lowness of condition, deserving of any gentle- 
man’s love and reverence if endowed with certain qualities. These qua- 
lities I now took on trust, and, being enchanted by her beauty, saw also 
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the perfection of moral loveliness in her face. Such an angelic face, 
Charley! There she sat in the squire’s pew, beside her ugly patronesses, 
with such intelligence in her melancholy blue eye and fair half-moon of 
brow, such a breathing sensibility in her silence: and when I came to 
know her, what sympathy in her smile, what silken manners, so soft, 
graceful, caressing, yet modest and full of suave dignity! She did not 
answer my note ; but when I went to the copse behind Ringwood house, 
where I had implored her to meet me, she was there. She came, she 
said, only to beg me to come, and write, no more. She was a poor de- 
pendent, and the least suspicion falling on her would cast her home- 
less and friendless on the world. I will not dwell on this stale love- 
story: it was perfectly common-place of its kind, except that the dupe 
was not, for once, the humble beauty, but the gentleman from London. 
She consented to be my wife; and at the summer’s end, without asking 
her a single question as to her past, without knowing more of it than the 
farm folk had volunteered to tell me the first day I saw her, I brought 
this girl to London, to a respectable house, and thence married her. 
That’s what came of being too good for this world, incapable of evil, or 
the comprehension of it. I had written to tell my father of my intended 
marriage to (I frankly confessed) a perfectly obscure and penniless young 
woman, that had of course every thing dut position and wealth to recom- 
mend her. I wrote a respectful letter, which I received back in a blank 
cover. Yet my heart yearned to the cross-grained old man, and from the 
glory and joy of my fools’ paradise I emerged voluntarily, before the 
honeymoon was over, to seek a reconciliation with my father. 

“When I got to his door, he drove me away like a beggar, like a 
strange dog, with his lifted stick, with his mouth full of curses. That is 
the last I ever saw of him. He died, six months after, implacable. 

“T hurried back to town, to be comforted by the angel in my house. 
I returned sooner than I was looked for. I opened the door by a latch- 
key, and went softly up-stairs to surprise my wife. It was about two in 
the afternoon. Our little drawing-room had folding doors, which were 
now ajar. No one was in the front room, but I heard—I heard my wife's 
voice in the other. I heard her voice and a man’s—I had but to step 
forward, and I saw—” 

It was quite dark by this time, and here the voice that had come out 
of Harford’s black corner suddenly broke into an awful sob. 

“ Don’t go on,” said I, much distressed. 

“ Let me alone,” gasped Harford savagely. 

In less than a minute he resumed, steadily. 

“‘T saw my wife with her arms round a man’s neck. She was pas- 
sionately entreating him not to leave her: he was trying to release him- 
self. ‘I'he next moment they saw me, and started apart. Then, instantly, 
my wife, that tender angel, flung herself at me like a wild cat. She did 
not scream, but through her shut teeth she said, ‘I'll kill you, I'll kill 
you, if you touch him!’ Her blue eyes glared much like yonder blue 
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lightning that keeps flashing out there, and something glittered close to 
my face. She had snatched up her scissors, and I verily believe would 
have dug them into my temple if her man, her lover, had not come and 
pulled down her hand. Then she fell into his arms again, kissing him 
before my face. He put her from him, not very gently, and told her to 
sit down: She obeyed him instantly. I cannot in the least describe my 
state of mind all this time, which was only a minute or two, I suppose. 
My impression is that I had ceased to feel; that if my brain and heart 
had been scooped out, I could not have been emptier of emotion and 
thought; that I was not conscious of any vindictive rage, or any trans- 
port of despair. Some people may think I ought to have kicked that 
man down-stairs. I neither did so, nor felt any desire to hurt him. ‘Tt 
was he who took the initiative, and made me a sign to go into the front 
room with him, which I did. Then, when J stood there face to face with 
him, I said suddenly, and, as it were, involuntarily— 

“Who are you?” 

““T am sorry for you,’ said he, in a gentle drawl, looking at me 
quite compassionately ; ‘this woman has treated you very badly. Still, 
you know, you have only yourself to thank. Your conduct has really 
been quite inconceivably rash, you know— 

“« Who are you?’ I repeated, staring at him bluntly. 

“¢T am Captain Edward Ringwood. This woman was my mistress % 
year before you first saw her. I assure you I knew nothing of your love- 
affair, or proposed marriage. If I had known in time, I should certainly 
have considered it my duty to warn you of the awful blunder you were 
making; not that I am responsible for the young woman’s character, 
which was pretty notorious before I met her. When I went abroad with 
my regiment, I did not leave her destitute; and then, it seems, she chose 
to go down and wriggle herself into my family. What her motive was, 
I can’t imagine. She is a most artful, dangerous person, that is clear. 
She saw my return to England in the papers yesterday, and sent me a 
note inviting me to come and see her at this address, which I did. { 
give you my word of honour I had not been here ten minutes when 
you made your appearance. She had just told me she was married, 
and this was your house; upon which I got up and wished her good-day.’ 

“ By this time I had found myself unable to stand, and was sitting 
on the sofa with my head between my hands. When Captain Ringwood 
left off speaking, I looked up, meaning to say something, but forgot what 
it was, and only stared at him silently. 

“ He was a fair, slight young man, about thirty, with handsome thin 
features, and large light-brown whiskers. He stood there looking at me 
with the same good-natured concern in his face that he had expressed in 
words, in his fashionable affected way. 

“At last I recollected what I had been going to say, and told him I 
wished to be left alone. He silently took out his card, laid it on the 
chimneypiece, and went out. 
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“T don’t know how many hours I remained lying on the sofa, with 
my eyes slut, in that strange torpor; but it was night when I opened 
them, and found my wife standing by me. She had lighted the candles 
on the chimneypiece, and was stooping down over me. She started up- 


right as my eyes opened, but she did not avoid them. She confronted - 


me, arching back her nymph-like figure, and leaning one hand on a table 
behind her. I felt no emotion at sight of her, but looked at her as if she 
liad been a picture. Her beauty was splendid. All her fair golden hair 
was turned off her white face in a sort of glittering aureola. Her great 
turkois-blue eyes flared under slightly contracted brows; the nostrils of 
her delicate straight nose, and her infantine mouth, expressed rage and 
pain. 

“¢T am glad you are awake,’ said she, ‘I want you to hear me say 
I hate you!’ 

“¢T don’t care,’ said I wearily. ‘Go away.’ 

“ Her face flamed out with the fury that was burning her heart. 

“¢ But you do care!’ she cried; ‘ you shall care! I tell you I always 
laughed at you and despised you. I married you because I thought it 
would give me a chance of winning him back—such as I had to-day. I 
got into his family, and toadied them, and made myself their servant, only 
to hear of him, and to feel nearer him, and be where he had been—I love 
him so! [I love no one else in the world—I never did. I would kill you, 
and a dozen like you, to save him from a finger-ache. I would rather a 
thousand times have a blow from him than a kiss from you—a hundred 
million times! When I think of him, and that you are between us, I 
hate you—I abhor you! How dare you smile at me? I'll kill you!’ 

“ T was quite unconscious of smiling ; but she darted at me, and struck 
at my throat. I caught her hand; this time she had a penknife in it, and 
I felt that she had pricked me. That instinctive act of self-defence roused 
me, and probably saved my wits as well as my life. When I had mas- 
tered her, and thrown the knife away, I held her hands in mine till she 
put down her face and bit them savagely. I tied her wrists with my pocket- 
handkerchief, and she sank panting on a chair. All of a sudden the un- 
happy creature burst out crying as if her heart was broken—as it well 
might be. I knew afterwards that Ringwood’s cool rejection of her ad- 
vances, and hjs positive refusal to receive her when she had followed him 
back to his lodgings some hours before, were at the bottom of that frenzy 
of vituperation, and that desperate behaviour towards me. She did not 
hate me, but was simply mad with pain, and raved and struck out in her 
delirium. I do not believe that she married me with those deliberately 
profligate intentions she avowed, but that she meant and wished to lead 
a new life, until the sight of Ringwood’s name in the papers, and the 
knowledge of his propinquity, in my absence, revived her passion for him, 
in which her good resolutions burnt like straw. I released her hands, and 
brought water and put it to her lips; and when she was quiet through 
exhaustion, I advised her to lie down, and hoped she would go to sleep. 
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As I was leaving the room, she called me back in a low broken voice, 
and when I stood beside the sofa on which she lay, she joined her hands, 
and asked me with streaming eyes to forgive her. I did so, freely. Of 
course Ringwood was right. I had no one but myself to thank. My 
infatuation had been so monstrous, that I could no more complain of the 
consequences than a man, sober, can complain of the consequences of 
some drunken folly. 

“ As for that poor human flower, still so beautiful and fresh to the 
eye while so withered at its heart, a kind of gloomy rage seized me as I 
looked at her and thought of that selfish ruffian, unknown, who had torn 
off this bud to stick in his buttonhole for an hour, and cast into the ken- 
nel. Probably this fellow is living respected, and will die regretted. 

“ People seem to go on a curious principle with regard to one class of 
crimes. Evidently, by the way they behave to the chief actors in certain 
social tragedies, they consider the heavier (if not the only) blame to lie 
with the corrupted wife, the tempted daughter, not with the innocent 
wolf who leaps into the fold, the gay good-humoured man who tramples 
all laws, human and divine, to serve his accursed ends. 

“Tn the morning I took Fanny away to a farmhouse in Kent, a place 
she knew of, and chose herself for a retreat. She was quiet and humble, 
and apparently broken-spirited. Before I left her, she insisted on telling 
me her miserable little history. She was the daughter of a poor Welsh 
clergyman, and seduced by an idle gentleman on a fishing tour. She 
cared little for him; he took advantage of her vanity rather than her 
love. He brought her to London. 

“¢ You see I don’t deny,’ said she, at her story’s end, ‘that we poor 
girls are very ready to be led astray. But, then, why are we? I want 
to know why we are so unprincipled, so easily tempted, and have so little 
horror of vice? and how it comes that there are so many devil’s instru- 
ments, unconverted heathens, going about to tempt us, in what is called 
a Christian land, with all its universities and churches and clergy- 
men ?” 

“ But I will spare you poor Fanny’s heterodoxies. 

“She did not remain at that farmhouse a month; nor do I know 
whither she went, or where she has been, ever since. 

“She wrote me a long letter to say she could not bear the dulness of 
her life, and the wearing pain of her own thoughts. She ended in some- 
thing like these words: ‘I have tried hard to be good. I have prayed 
on my knees till I was exhausted and stupid, and prayed nonsense. All 
in vain. To-day I am twenty-two; and I am going back, with open eyes, 
to the life I was cast upon, blindfold, at sixteen. That’s what we are 
almost all driven to; not by poverty, not even by contumely, but just by 
the hopeless corruption of our own souls. But, bad as I am, I will never 
trouble you more. I do implore you to be sure of that, and to forget 
me, or think of me as dead.’ 

“T am afraid to think of her at all. I made every possible effort to 
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trace her, quite in vain; and I suppose I could effect no good if I suc- 
ceeded. 

“That's all,” added Harford, after a moment’s pause; “ and there’s 
the history of your friend and the wife of his bosom; and if you still 
wonder how or when my devil got into me, I don’t. I believe you love 
me enough to think he is not so black a devil as he is painted. I am 
not the kind of man in whose heart such a gash could be made, and heal, 
and leave no mark. For a long while this world seemed, and often does 
seem, really an Inferno; nothing but plunging and breaking one’s heart 
in a swamp of suffering, with intervals of quiet from mere exhaustion and 
despair. O Charley, how I wished your mother had been alive! I 
wanted some kind woman, that was honest and pure, about me: we 
men all do in our dark hour. Basta !—let us go down to John and his 
wife, and the lamp. By Jove, what a flash! There’s a mighty storm 
brewing, young fellow.” 


M. B. 
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Jn Loco Parentis, 


I am not aware that Mr. Carter's early life showed any leaning towards 
the Machiavellianism which has furnished me with this story. Educated 
at one of those “sacred nurseries of growing youth,” where to detain a 
voter for ten minutes in conversation till the close of the poll disfranchises 
him as effectually as if he lad been a rotten borough is considered a 
stroke of the highest art, lie naturally followed the stream; but how ac- 
count for his subsequent conversion? I never heard him speak of Ignatius 
Loyola or Father Liguori; indeed I believe him profoundly ignorant of 
their existence, or at least of their doctrines; nor do I give him credit for 
a deep study of Machiavelli's writings. Perhaps if I have the honour of 
addressing any gentleman who is a casuist, he will let me have his opinion 
on the case. 

It shall be stated plainly and briefly for his guidance. Mr. Carter 
was a squire, or rather a country gentleman. His money was invested in 
other ways than in land; and he had taken a small house for a summer 
when twenty-three, which he lad kept ever since, marrying, having a 
son, losing his wife, sending his son to school, having him home for the 
holidays, &e., and ever doubting where to move when the proprietor of 
the house gives him warning. This the proprietor is not likely to do, 
seeing that he gets a good rent, paid punctually, and that the village is 
so out of the way that he may wait a century for another tenant. Mr. 
Carter’s son lives with him. 

Village-life is well enough for those who have outlived action, but it 
is the worst thing to condemn a young gentleman to if you have any 
hopes of his future. You may consider country-life the best for all, on 
the grounds adopted by a leading-article writer as an apology for writing 
on fields when requested to write on gas-works, that “God made the 
country, and man made the town.” If, however, you examine this 
aphorism, which of course you don’t, before uttering it, you will find that, 
like the other thousand and one evasions of reasoning, it is of some merit 
as a popular saying, but totally destitute of philosophical accuracy. If 
man made towns, so did man make villages, and, still more, country 
houses. ‘Towns are a confession of men that they cannot live alone, but 
villages are an attempt at uniting the hermitage to the social circle, and 
so give you the disadvantages of both. It is a sort of excuse, not that 
one was needed, for the love into which Mr. Carter’s son fell as soon as 
he came to reside with his father. Why excuse it? His father did just 
the same when he first came to the same village. He might have done 
worse, as many young men of his age would have done. Whether or no 
he might have done better is a point not to be considered by a practical 
historian, like the present one. 

Although Tom Carter’s love was not violent,“it led nevertheless to 
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many desperate musings, occasional attempts at poetic composition, moon- 
light walks, and daylight pacings. One of these latter, chosen, as the 
best means of secret and quiet thought, under his father’s window, was 
being noticed by that astute gentleman. His son’s love having been the 
talk of half the village for three weeks, had just come to his ears, and 
thence to his eyes. So strange he had never noticed it before! At all 
events, Dr. Bibber had never noticed it, though his (Bibber’s) daughter’s 
return of his (Carter’s) son’s love was equally patent. It was now evident 
that mutual modesty, shyness rather, prevented both youth and maiden 
from confessing their own or detecting the other’s love. It seemed true 
love; why should not he lend a hand to falsify the poet’s hasty expression, 
and make it run smooth, by taking all obstacles out of the way? He 
had known so many instances of the converse of that proposition taking 
place,—true love running with remarkable smoothness. So as his son 
paced past the window for the thirteenth time (remember the number!), 
he flung the sash up and called him. 

“ Are you particularly engaged, Tom ?” 

“No,” replied Tom, after some deliberation. He never answered 
hastily, this good young man, and he was afraid the numerous avocations 
of his life in an English village might sufier if he accepted another too 
rashly. 

“T have a favour to ask you,” resumed the father, leaning out of the 
window, and looking almost confused. “You may have noticed I seem 
preoccupied of late, disturbed, anxious ?” 

“T did not notice it,” replied Tom, thinking he would keep a sharper 
eye on his father in future. 

“The fact is, my dear boy—you will not accuse me of sacrificing your 
interests, or think me selfish?” The actor, not to be ashamed by his 
son’s cordial grasp of the hand! “ What do you think, Tom, of the 
family near us? Dr. Bibber,—if he only drank wine, you might call him 
Wine Bibber—ha! ha!—do you like him ?” 

Tom had pressed Dr. Bibber mentally to his heart sixteen times a 
day; but he merely replied in vague terms something about a warm 
friend, &c.,—true enough, if noise was warmth. 

“A very friendly man indeed; I agree with you there. But what 
do you think of his daughter?” 

Tom was quite as practised a dissembler as his father; what is more, 
he had prepared himself for the question ever since he fell in love, and had 
learned an answer to it by heart. “I think her a very lady-like and ac- 
complished person.” 

“T am glad to hear so favourable an opinion,’ 


> 


rejoined the father, 


who had expected hesitation and blushes. “ Pretty, too?” 

“‘ Ye-e-s, for some tastes.” 

“ You have not lost your heart to her, then, it seems?” 

If Tom had but spoken the truth—why didn’t he? If ever I write 
my proposed Essay on Truth, I will examine his motives for doing what 
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he would never have done had the matter regarded aught else but his 
personal feelings. He said flatly and plainly, “ No,” which was as good 
as ten yes’s. 

The father’s brow cleared at once, and the son’s clouded over at the 
sight. “ You reassure me, my dear son,” he said. “ Had there been the 
slightest inclination on your part, as might well have been, and as I 
could not but suspect, I could never have spoken. As it is—will you go 
to Miss Bibber and ask her to marry me?” and then his feelings not al- 
lowing him to wait the answer, he shut down the window desperately, and 
hid himself from the eyes of men. 

He was recalled in a moment by the shout of his son. “ My dear 
father, I will go willingly for you. But would it not be better to go 
yourse'f? If you feel so deeply, would not she be more moved by your 
feelings than by a mere message from you ?” 

“ My dear son, if I was your age I would go myself. But you must 
remember the difference between my age and hers, which would make a 
personal offer almost ridiculous. You will oblige me, won’t you?” 

The son thought it hard; but how could he excuse himself? He had 
professed utter indifference to the lady five minutes before; how could he 
go at once into the opposite extreme? So he walked dun with a new 
idea of the relentless destiny personified by the Greek poets, in whom 
he had not yet believed. But by the time he got to Dr. Bibber’s neat 
cottage, he had made up his mind to sacrifice himself, a second Iphigenia, 
differing only in sex. Caroline Bibber was too pretty to live unmarried; 
if she could not be his wife, it would be a consolation to have her for his 
mother; better than that she should marry an utter stranger and depart 
from Toddenham to gladden other circles. Full of this feeling, he 
marched boldly in, and confronted Dr. Bibber reading Aristotle in the 
original to his daughter. 

The period has at length arrived to give a sketch of the young lady. 
She had the great good for ‘tune of being a brunette, and though inclining 
to such embonpoint as was naturally induced by country life, retained the 
gracefulness of figure and firmness of outline natural to darkness. The 
exquisite olive tint of her face had been entailed upon her, through fair- 
faced immediate ancestors, from the first known of the stock. Such for 
her appearance, necessarily more fascinating to admirers of the dark 
style than to the learned authorities on female beauty who decree fair- 
ness to be the chief excellence, forgetting the phlegm and flesh which so 
often attend it. Her education was that of a young lady, as were her 
accomplishments. I am afraid she could not discourse on taste, Shakes- 
peare, and the musical glasses; but she had an accurate taste, had read 
two plays in Bowdler, and played the piano. In a word, she was one of 
the daughters of England. 

This is not a love story, it is Kabale ohne Liebe. You will excuse 
my quoting a tongue as familiar to the English generally as their mother 
tongue; so much so that Mr. Buckle quotes pages of Kant in the original, 
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to the despair of Germans, who don’t understand it. Even professed love- 
stories, one only excepted, are filled less with love than with the conse- 
quences of it. But in a professed love-story you are required to give at 
least one love-scene, which I don’t mean to do. The young ladies who like 
to know how love is made are referred to another place. Why should they 
object ? I am endeavouring to throw the gentle spell of female influence 
over the tale, as a publisher advised me to do if I wrote a novel; and I 
have given them in a description of the young lady, without its being 
wanted. So permit me to return to the father. 

He was sitting in the library, and occasionally pacing up and down 
it, to concoct the rest of his plot. Like a chess-player, he had calculated 
all the probabilities, provided for every consequence, except his adver- 
sary’s move. Most likely the young lady would refuse him ; she did not 
deserve his son if she did not. The son, too, would be lukewarm at first 
in pleading a cause he could not have at heart, and would only be awak- 
ened to warmth by the refusal. He would then, in hope for himself, 
urge his father’s claim, and be finally interrupted by her saying playfully, 
““ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?” as is laid down for a similar 
case in The Courtship of Miles Standish, whence the father had bor- 
rowed his scheme. The only objection to this was his son’s being named 
Tom, not John; but a young lady of parts could easily surmount such an 
obstacle. This was far the most likely course; for the others, it was 
hardly worth while to think of them. If she accepted him, he could 
explain to his son. If she rejected him without accepting the son at the 
same time, he could get his son to propose for himself. And the young 
lady had only three courses, —to accept him, to reject him, or to take his 
son instead. Ah, Mr. Carter, you never heard a certain statesman speak, 
and you little know the strange power of three courses. 

He was still indulging in these pleasing reflections when awakened 
from his reverie by aloud, hasty voice outside. “Oh, you needn’t announce 
me to Mr. Carter, John, we are old friends,—or not exactly old friends, 
but we're going to be soon. There, you needn’t open the door; I know 
all about it, or I shall know how all the doors open before long.” 

Mr. Carter sprang to his feet, and hastened towards the door, which 
was flung open in his face by Dr. Bibber with such force as to neces- 
sitate a spring backwards of six feet on the part of the host, to make the 
hinges crack, and to shoot the guest into the room as if he had been one 
of Louis Napoleon’s last war-like inventions. 

“How do you do, Carter? how do you do? Well, I hope; these 
east winds (are they east or south-west, by the way, I’ve not seen the 
barometer lately ?) not knocked you up, as they used my poor old friend 
Admiral Jiffeock. He always said they were fatal to his constitution; 
and so they proved, for they blew him on a leeshore off the south coast, 
and he was wrecked, with all hands. This is your library, eh? Nice 
room, very,—don’t know it yet, but I hope to some time. Reading any 
thing new lately? Do you get books from Mudie’s or from Nixnewe’s 
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here? I was just giving my daughter a treat out of one of the novels of 
the season—which was it ?” 

“ Kingsley’s,” suggested Mr. Carter. 

“No, I never read his, any of them,—neither Lsmond nor Never too 
Late to Mend. I shall think of it presently, I dare say. By the by, 
that reminds me ; your son came just as I was in the middle of a sentence ; 
a very fine youth that of yours,—Je vous en fais mes compliments—agréez 
Tassurance de ma haute considération, as we used to say in France; 
long since I’ve been there though,—great changes, they say—Rue de 
Rivoli, rifled cannon,—he’s a great man, that Emperor,—and they’re 
not fit for liberty—mere gabblers ; can’t say a connected sentence, or think 
out a subject. Well, but your son came to me to speak to my daughter. 
I’ve left him with her now.” 

“To speak to your daughter! really, it was considerate of you to leave 
them together, Doctor.” 

“ Well, I hope I am considerate, Carter—you’ll excuse familiarity ; 
but as it is so—greatly flattered by your proposal, I’m sure; it was for 
that I came on at once, and left himthere. You’re a widower; but that’s 
no difference,—of course, if you had killed your wife, one wouldn’t have 
liked it; but I never heard you did. And she can look after your son for 
you; boys like that ought to have some maternal bringing-up as well as 
paternal, it humanises men more. I attribute all my advantages that 
way to my mother living till I was forty, and keeping me virtually at 
home all the time I was at school, as they say Hannibal’s—” 

“Excuse my interrupting you, Doctor. Did my son speak to your 
daughter before you left them?” 

“Yes, yes, of course. He conveyed your offer of marriage.” 

“While you were there?” 

“Yes. He said, ‘I wish to speak to Miss Bibber on business.’ I 
said, ‘Speak to her, if you like, my dear Tom,’—no, I didn’t say that 
though; I called him Mr. Thomas Carter, not esquire, you know, till 
you die, or settle an estate on him, which is the same thing.—‘ You don’t 
want to speak to her alone, do you? because in any thing else but business 
I shouldn’t mind it.’ Then he interrupted me short, rather rudely, I 
must say, and said, ‘I don’t know that you shouldn’t hear what I have 
to say, Dr. Bibber. I come on my father’s part to ask your daughter’s 
hand in marriage.’ ‘For yourself?’ asked I; and, would you believe it? 
both of them blushed—as if they had any thought of it! ‘No, for him,’ 
said he. And so I came here.” 

“May I ask you the result?” 

“Did she accept you, you mean.” 

“Yes,—what your daughter said.” 

“Why, she didn’t say aword. I at once said I felt greatly honoured 
and flattered, and that I should leave him with her while I took you her 
acceptance.” 

“ But you say she said nothing.” 
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“ No; why should she? I told her, of course, she must accept you, 
and I should do so in her name. ‘ But,’ I said, ‘as women like to say 
No several times before saying Yes, I shall leave this boy with you for 
half an hour, during which you may shilly-shally to your heart’s content, 
and then accept him. It is now half-past ten; you will say Yes precisely 
at eleven o’clock, and I shall be back five minutes after with Carter,’—no, 
I said Mr. Carter,—but that was only to her, and your son was standing 
by too.” 

“‘Then I may take it for granted my proposal is accepted ?” 

“Certainly you may, most certainly; and now let us proceed to 
business. When should the wedding come off, is the important question. 
I don’t think it matters to her. in the least,—it is merely between our- 
selyes,—but possibly you may have a choice in the matter. I tell you 
hits, I have none w hatever , only I think the sooner the better; I never 
like these long delays. When do you say, then ?” 

“ Would it not be better to wait before fixing any thing till I have 
her consent also?” 

“ What's the good of that? what's the good of that? She will accent 
at eleven; it will merely delay us an hour in settling. Come, come, let 
us set to at once; what do you say?” 

“‘ Have your strawberries suffered at all by the rain ” 

“No, I thank you, very flourishing, fresh as roses. When I saw it 
was going to rain, you see, I sent out Bill the gardener at once to push 
them under their leaves if they were at all outside, and I owe their safety 
to that, I believe. You shall taste some at the wedding-breakfast. Shall 
we have it next week ?” 

“T think that would be rather hurrying it. What do you think of 
the ministry ?” 





Ladies and gentlemen, I will not inflict upon you a patchwork of 


opinions taken second-hand from the local paper, which took its opinions 
from the paper of the capital of the county, which took its opinions from 
a London weekly paper, which took its opinions from a daily paper, which 
took its opinions from—the devil said its opponents, the ministry said its 
supporters. Any how, these opinions had been filtered through so many 
filtering machines by the time they reached Dr. Bibber, that the ministry 
would have disowned them, and the other high personage would not 
have recognised them. After this discharge, he returned to the marriage. 

“ But come, Carter, let us have an arrangement; when shall it be? ” 

Mr. Carter felt el up into a corner. 

“Perhaps, Dr. Bibber, my sending to-day was somewhat premature, 
for I had not contemplated so speedy a marriage, and, in fact, I was 
desirous of sounding, to some extent, the young lady’s inclinations. I 
have, perhaps, been too hasty in sending,—my son has, perhaps, been 
too hasty in speaking —you have, perhaps, been too hasty in accepting. 
T should like, if possible, to let the matter develop itself somewhat more 
naturally; and, till then, shall we let it rest here? Perhaps your daugh- 
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ter’s feelings may be outraged; perhaps she has some other lover; perhaps 
she doesn’t care for me.” 

If there was one thing Dr. Bibber hated it was “ three courses,” and 
the reader may have perceived Mr. Carter’s fondness for them. ‘There is 
a class of people who, not content with dividing the chances into yes or 
no, add a third chance, neither yes nor no; and these greatly confuse 
those clear-headed people who can see no farther than yes or no, though 
they may say both together. 

“ My dear sir,” said the Doctor, “when I was made D.C.L.—” 

How was Dr. Bibber made D.C.L.? One of the Universities wanted 
to make a batch during a stagnant time. There were no heroes at hand 
to be snapped up, so they took the most brilliant man of letters of the 
age, and set him in a frame of a retired rear-admiral, a sixth-class 
diplomatist, and three nobodies, one of whom was Dr. (then Mr.) Bibber. 
And so Bibber gained the rank of Doctor, and was alternately taken to 
be a retired London physician whose sands of life had nearly run out, a 
bishop on a pension, or a deaf Mus. Doc. To resume. 

“When I was made D.C.L., [ was taught that an evasive answer 
means more than it conveys. Is there any thing behind this desire of 
delay ? Is there desire of rupture? If so, your repentance has been very 
speedy. But had it been speedier still, I could not have listened to it. 
It is my duty to my daughter to hold you to your promise.” 

“You consider promises sacred, then, Dr. Bibber ?” 

“Mr. Carter, I do.” 

“Then pray listen for one moment. I had scarcely sent my son off 
to you when my eye fell on this picture. That was my wife. And I 
then remembered that on her deatli-bed” (no invention here, reader) “ she 
had exacted a promise from me that I would never take another in her 
place.” 

“ Well, Mr. Carter, death-bed promises are doubly sacred, and there 
isno doubt you should keep that.” 

“J knew you would say so, my dear Dr. Bibber, and I thank you 
for your—” 

“But as I don’t see how you can keep that promise to her and this 
to my daughter at the same time,—whether you keep your promise to 
your wife or not, you must keep your promise to my daughter. If you 
break it to your wife, that is between you and her; but if you do to my 
daughter, there are legal remedies to which I shall apply.” 

“There is one thing, Dr. Bibber, about the sacredness of a pro- 
mise—” 

“To the dead, Mr. Carter, a promise is sacred, I grant. Dut to the 
living it is not only sacred, but binding.” 

“T mean I only made an offer to your daughter, not a promise.” 

“A quibble, sir, a detestable quibble. The law will decide whether 
it is a promise or an offer, whether an offer is not the same as a promise. 
I shall go at once and arrange an action. Good morning, sir.” 
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But as he walked to the door it was suddenly thrown open, and in 
came the ambassador with a hasty “ She has declined.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Dr. Bibber, turning round with importance, “I 
shall bring her to her senses. Mr. Carter, I hold you to your promise, 
and if when she comes here with me in a quarter of an hour to accept 
your offer you reiterate your refusal, I shall instruct my attorney to 
bring an action.” 

He sallied out pompously, preceded by his stomach, as a French 
writer has it, this time without any instructions to the servant. The son 
turned to his father for an explanation, and the father turned to his son 
for an account. 

“On what ground did she decline? Did she give any reason ?” 

“‘ She did not want her father to settle it for her, and she had never 
thought of you; not that she objected at all. But what was Dr. Bibber 
saying ? had you declined her also?” 

“ My dear boy, you can, if you choose, do me a great service. After 
you were gone, I recollected that I had made a promise to my wife, your 
mother, not to marry again. Such a promise of course I cannot break. 
While I was thinking what I could do, Dr. Bibber burst in, and, in spite 
of all my efforts to postpone any settlement, or to turn his attention to 
other things, he wanted to have the marriage next week. He saw by 
my hesitation there was something wrong, and I had to tell him of the 
promise I had made; whereupon he threatened me with an action unless 
I broke a promise I must consider as most sacred, and married his 
daughter. He will be back with her presently, and something must 
then be done. I should be sorry to tax your inclinations in any way, 
especially as you have no love for the girl; but I ask you, as a great 
service to your father, will you marry her instead of me?” 

“Certainly ; with the greatest pleasure,” burst out the son. “ But 
will she consent, or will Dr. Bibber ?” 

“Dr. and Miss Bibber!” announced the footman. 

The Doctor had an air of victory on his face, and a still greater air of 
importance. The young lady looked submissive, but under that was 
a concealed smile of determination, which, could the Doctor have read it, 
would have given him a new idea or two. 

“Mr. Carter,” he began, “my daughter has consented to me, and I 
have brought her here that she may give you an affirmative answer. You 
will be pleased to ask her, or you know the alternative.” 

“Dr. Bibber, allow me a word. Ifthe young lady will step into the 
drawing-room for a few minutes—” 

“ Any thing you have to say, sir, must be in her presence. When 
your son came to speak to her on business, he did so in my presence. If 
you wish to speak to me, therefore, it is only fair she should be present.” 

“As you will, Dr. Bibber. I have, I hope, discovered a way of 
reconciling the matter satisfactory to myself,—I hope it will be to you. 
Your daughter is far younger than I am, and a union between us might 
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be—pray do not interrupt me—attended with unpleasant consequences. 
If I provide her a husband; my son has, in the most generous manner, 
undertaken to marry her, if that suits her and you.” 

The determination vanished at once from the young lady’s face. The 
Doctor thought, and did not hit on any objection. 

“If my daughter has no objection,” he said, “ I will give my consent; 
but under certain conditions. What do you say, Carry?” 

She said nothing, at which Dr. Bibber was dismayed and Mr. Carter 
reassured. 

“Go and ask her,” he said to his son, who was close to her in a 
moment. 

“Miss Bibber, may I hope you will consent to settle the quarrel ?” 

He got an answer; I did not hear what, it was said so low; but she 
disengaged her arm from her father’s, and walked aside with Tom, while 
Dr. Bibber went to Mr. Carter and shook his hand warmly. Ther. 
in two different parts of the room, these two dialogues took place,— 

‘Did you intend to accept my father ?” 

“T could not refuse mine, because he never let me speak; but if your 
father had asked me, I intended to have said ‘No,’ and that would have 
been too public for my father to have gone any further.” 

“How kind of you to settle the quarrel so!” 

“ Kind ?” 

“Yes; don’t you know? I have loved you all the time.” 

“Oh!” 


“But it must be distinctly understood that your son marries her, not 
of himself, but in your place—in loco parentis.” 

“Certainly ; just as you like. About the settlement—” 

“Oh, we needn't trouble ourselves about business details now. Your 
lawyer and mine—we have the same, though, have we not ?!—shall draw 
up the contract under our direction. But I shall require that it is in- 
serted that he marries her simply and solely in loco parentis, or you will 
have to marry her yourself.” 

The Bibbers gained a victory and a defeat. The young lady did not 
tell her fiancé that she had loved him too, which was the victory; and 


the stipulated clause was at last left out of the contract, which was the 
defeat. 
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After Chree Days. 


On Mr. Hotman Hont’s Picture, “ Currst In THE TEMPLE.” 





I stoop within the gate 
Of a great temple, ’midst the living stream 
Of worshipers that thronged its regal state, 
Fair pictured in my dream. 


Jewels and gold were there; 

And floors of marble lent their crystal sheen 
To body forth, as in a lower air, 

The wonders of the scene. 


Such wild and lavish grace 
Had whispers in it of a coming doom; 
As richest flowers lie strewn about the face 
Of her that waits the tomb. 


The sages of the land 

Had gathered there, three solemn trysting days, 
For high debate: men stood on either hand 

To listen and to gaze. 


The aged brows were bent, 

Bent with a frown, half thought, and half annoy 
That all their stores of subtlest argument 

Were baflled by a boy. 


In each averted face 
I read but scorn and loathing, till mine eyes 
Fell upon one that stirred not in his place, 
Tranced in a dumb surprise. 


Surely within his mind 

Strange thoughts are born, until he doubts the lore 
Of those old men, blind leaders of the blind, 

Whose kingdom is no more. 


Surely he sees afar— 
A day of death.the stormy future brings: 
The crimson setting of the herald-star 
That led the Eastern kings. 


* * * * * 
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Thus, as a sunless deep 

Mirrors the shining heights that crown the bay, 
So did my soul create anew in sleep 

The picture seen by day. 


Gazers came and went; 
A busy hum of voices marked the spot, 
In varying shades of critic discontent, 
Prating they knew not what. 
“ Where is the comely limb, 
The form attuned in every perfect part, 
The beauty that we should desire in Him ?’— 
Ah! fools and slow of heart, 


Look into those deep eyes, 
Deep as the grave, and strong with love divine; 
Those tender, pure, and fathomless mysteries, 
That seem to pierce through thine ;— 


Look into those deep eyes, 

Stirred to unrest by breath of coming strife, 
Until a longing in thy soul arise 

That this indeed were life: 


That thou couldst meet Him there, 

Bend at His sacred feet thy willing knee, 
And from thy heart pour out the passionate prayer, 
“ Lord, let me follow Thee!” 


But see!—the crowds divide; 
The lost is found; glad parents clasp their boy; 
The gentle voice, that fain would seem to chide, 
All trembling in its joy, 


Thrills in the silence: “ Son, 

How couldst Thou leave us thus ? Our hungry gaze 
Hath yearned to rest on Thee, beloved One, 

Through all these weary days.” 


And T had stayed to hear 
The loving words, “ How is it that ye sought ?’ — 
But that the sudden lark, with matins clear, 
Severed the links of thought. 





AFTER THREE DAYS. 


Then over all there fell ' 

Shadow and silence, and my dream was fled, 
As fade the phantoms of a wizard’s cell 

When the dark charm is said. 


Yet, in the gathering light, 

I lay with half-shut eyes that would not wake, 
Lovingly clinging to the skirts of night 

For that sweet vision’s sake. 
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